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PREFACE. 

This book is based u^ion aperies of lectures delivered at 
Cambridge Uni'ii'rsity in the autumn of 1922 at the instance, 
of tift: Hoard of Kconomics. It is an attempt tc^galjier in 
convenient form whst is really a mass of imot^mation on 
various recent developmei^ts of industrial orga’iization 
throughout <he world. In s(»,far as it draws conclusions 
those conclusiijns, afl;* comparative ratluV than^defniitite. 
It is not the ulnect'of the .study to |)uild^up any tiieory 
industrial organization. The last i^iapters of the WooJ: 
pn^uit a sumhjjU'v of the direction df the,main tenden«ies» 
so far as it t,s possible to summarize them, but while that 
summary includes some^ conjecture, rtie conjecture is 
both tentative and hesitant. The author ejmtures to 
otter his work to all men, and viomeu of goodwill who 
believe that common effort in indn;>try will yet evolve 
a conceptioft of human relationship in w(*k of which, 
.so far, the world has not been given a delinite vision. 

J. L. 

London, 

Wn'C})ibcy. 19U2. 
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IN D U ST.B r41^ 
•ORGANIZATION 

DEVELOPMENT'S ^ND PROSPECTS 
CHAPTER I 

THE ULTIMATE ORGANIZATION 

If wo arc to study tliLfrocTnt devolopmerrfs of iftSusIriaf 
organization tlierc arc throe ways in whicli we may proceed. 
\<i^inay tat» the individual industry a^ the object of qpr 
s»ud;,» ■and s('t *0 work by comparing various types (if 
organization in inSividual industries, attempfmg afterwards 
to discover some conni'cting thread or ginieral tendency, 
We may adopt a second coursy and regard the individual 
industry as being in itself insignihean^, and on that assump¬ 
tion we may set*out to discover to what extent the national 
or the local organization of industry has been •attempted, 
or to what extent the national or the local organization ot 
industry seems to be inevitable. There is the third course, 
and this seems to be more promising. It sets out by an 
e.xamination (».' individual industries to discover* what 
processes of organization* are in operation, viewing them 
from the poin'c of view of the possibility of an ultimate 
organization on the local or the national plane. Sometimes 
it may Bap])en that while mdustrit'S are essentially individual¬ 
istic and free from State or nationalized contr<?l. there 
“■is a tendency in the varied organiza|ions which seems to 
point to some corporate strudflire, national or regional, 
as the#ultimate organization. TIms is least evident in 
the Vnited States, though we shijl find* running thtdiigh 
S remarkably varied assortment of types of ilidustrial 
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' orgaiiization^in iniUYiclual industries-a sense ot jncoinplete- 
ness, 'ti lad: «' cu-ordin:^uon, whlc4 m.-jie a* mute demand 
for some higher ^r wider organization Neither lias lhat 
demand alwa};s been mute ; it has been ;irticulfited in 
legislatures life; that *of Wisconsin,^where it was decHired 
that no voluntary adaptation of industrial striijfure ijl 
include some n-presentation of the* workers (bould be 
effective unless it weri- umveijsal’.y prescribed by State 
enactment. In Manitoba there is a Joint Council o( 
Indvstr)- w-hich has juridical powers and inclusive in- 
quisitoria,\ powers', but there is no sv.ch authoritative body 
in the United States. This need for a dominant organiza¬ 
tion^ is pi little more evid»''nt iji Fiance, where the spirit 
of the French Revolution still affwft industrial structure 
and has inspired the paternalism wfiich is the main char- 
• acteristic ot.the »ontrol of industry. It hTs demand5M' 
' legislation, anrJ has succeeded in the Ji'mand, wfte’reby 
there may be a representation of workiieoply, in the control 
of limited liability companieji. It has evolved district 
councils .-for industry generally and these have been 
astonishingly succes;^ul in conciliation and arbitration. 
The best proof of«.this success is to bi; found in the fact 
Jhat the councils have been long-lived and Iftivc w-eathered 
many a storm. It has rendered profit-sharing more 
successful in France than in any other country. France 
is given far too little credit for her pioneer work in facing 
the industrial problems w^iich torment* the world to-day. 
As we shall see later on, something not unlike a District 
Council system, to which it has been said that the Whitley 
system is leading us, has long beej in operation in France. 
Mirabe^ji argued in favouf of an occupational Iranchisi; ; 
Saint Simon and .Proudhon and Benoist saw the coming^ 
diy, as they said, wllen an Economic Parliament, focusing 
its attention upon trade and industry side by side with a 
parliament dealing wiSi the oth(;r*aspects of citizenship, 
would bi; a normal elenY-'iit in representative gdveriuVient. 
In^England there is the delightful ambiguity which we are 
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accustome^l to lind. Cho legislature .'ippoint'^ a committee 
to consiSer intliisy^al problems. 'That comifiittee si^gcst^ 
an fniustrial structairc will) Wirce tjradcsj^ the Works Com¬ 
mittee* the ©islrict Committee, the'Natiopal Commitree. 
At that point it halts.* Theip are curious ga^ts ; the central 
*questi(ijf of the relationship of the Statp to these national 
* committees is rf)t« settled. There is a clear conception 
of Industrial Courts, Iftrfji^ly judicial in character and in 
method, and far removed from the idea of a functional 
Industj'ial Parliament founded for frank and ippem dis¬ 
cussion. The critics may suggest the decay of ihe Parlia- 
^mijntary system on the old-fashioned political lines, rather 
remote from* the actual jlay-'uy-day life of the, pgopk. 
and they inay.poiift out that the process of legislation 
may content ife'clf ,with conceptions waf political lilMty^ 

' Anther than*deal with actualities of itidiistriaj relationsSipt 
leavTiig that fiijld of human action to •administratitm * 
rather than Ui legislation. In theoi v the industries are to 
govern themselves, with, supply and demand as their 
guardian angels, and with mich legislative interferences 
in the way of Jhe removal »f al.msou as exemplify, if they 
do not prove, the rule that legislativs* interference in the 
conduct of didustry must be a minimum.* In theory 
there is a national system^of mutual discussii'U, corporate 
bargaining between organizations of employers on the 
one hand and organized labour on the other; but^here is 
no suggestion of sfcaring (jontro* and even where the workers* 
are taken into the fullest conlidence the control still remains 
with the management. There are some who think that 
this ijiethod of discussion will evolve some frankly-recog¬ 
nized method of mutual coittrol in which tlu^ workers 
corporately will ^accept greater responsibility and that, 
profit-sharing will only be possible, on a sound basis, 
when such a system of joint control has been developed. 
As it statids, there are few evidenjfes of such a schenieJoeing 
evolited. * The utmost that can, be said for tlje present^ 
developments is that they have brought w^th Jhem^ an 
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> improved personal,relationship in w,hicM ihe motives and 
intentft/ns of tfre managen>3nt are more clearly Hnderstood by 
t\ie workers, and on the ground of ihis cleares understafufing 
are more attractive of the loyalty and thg, suppijrt of 
the workers. £ven tlfff'developmeat has not proceeded 
to include various industries. It has expanded vihjm the 
individual industries form themselves i,ntf> groujif, as the 
railways have done. It has'not^yei indicated for groups 
of industries on the national or the dir.trict plane any ' 
orgarpzaVon other than that which is produced by the 
play of so-called natural forces. , 

To say this is not to find fault. Our mission is the 
n\ission of the investigator;■-no more, no less.«- Those who 
sdek propagandas must seek it elseiMicre. . There is force 
in ^fr. George^ A. greenwood’s vivid phr^ise in his study 
pf (industrial conditions: “ The anarchy Cf Englapi' ‘ 

' persists where ,the 6rder and regimen tat jion of Gerlft-any’ 
fails. And he would be a fatalist indeed ^ho declined 
to see in this phonomcnon some^amount of encouragement 
for England.” Yet anarchy .in industry, or in connection 
with industry, is not,.pleasant to contemplate. If it is 
wise for the GoverniJient to encourage the organization of 
industries oA a basis of frank discussion, so- that contri¬ 
buting agents may have equal opportunities of articulating 
their demands, and equal opportunities of offering their 
skill and insight and experience to the task of general 
icontrolV it is not easy to see vthy suqh an iqduslrial structure 
should raise itself to the sky, having no coping-stone. If 
anarchy is a beautiful thing on the national plane it seems 
odd that close organization is desirable in the individual 
industry and not in the district or locality. Probably 
^at the root of what may seem to be an illogical arrest of 
thought there is a Ear of bureaucracy or socialism or 
nationalized control which,*in itself, is not unwholesome. 
So we may say that th(^ attempts,it the organization of 
industry are more 'uniforr^ and consistent in England, than 
‘they are in the United States, that in respect of what we 
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may calf the maciiinery" ' ot organizafton they are 
more dejnocratic ,than Uiey ♦'are Prance, ‘yet wo must 
•add that in Engliftd fhe ^^eri^ consistency and uniformity 
of suc|| attempts al; organization only rrfikc more evident 
the, appearance of ^ unfinish»»,sl» structHre. The very 
.symme^y of the Wliitlcy 'system seems to indicate the 
, need further symmetry. That tnay seem to some 

critics to be a sound j'casoii. for distnisting the Whitley 
•system. It is sufficient*to say that tlu^ conception of 
politfts which has come down to us as safeguarding the 
public* welfare, with the smallest possible •inferfe'rence 
with the earning of livelihoods or with the economic nexus 
* between maj) and man, may,have been severely shaken 
' by the councils for indivicfhal industries wjiich tlv=fWhitlfy 
.system has evolved.- To say this is not to meditate a 
I ^viet sysWm, a cOol handing-over df indhstrial conjtroi 
•to committees, largely appointed by inteR’ested partjes^ 
and restricted ‘ to directly interested parties. Rather 
it is to say tSat the State as a whole will peed to take some 
interest and some share iri*the direction of the work which 
falls to industrial organizations. We say ‘^the State 
as a whole,” “Irut this does not mean that the State will 
evolve one eontrolling authority for* the wjiole country. 
Years ago it was evident that the Church could not *bc 
permitted to be an Imperium in Imperio. It is equally 
true of organized industry. Yet while wc indicate a claim 
for some reoognition of the nfcd for an organized »’irectioi^ 
of industry, the*time ftr the .separate organization of the 
sum total of industry is afar off in the life of Western 
nations. Guild Socialism has been checked in its advance 
becaftse no one has bfeen abjji to see a method of giving 
the consumer some authoritative control ovel industry 
without transferring the work of p|rliament from politicdl 
to economic interests. Apparently we are all agreed that 
for tke play of econ«>mic forces a.political parliarnent must 
only keep the ring. *How long we shall remain"®! that 
opinion is another matter. 
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It is quite j-ossible t'nat English aiAl A^srican aid'French 
ideas^on this subfeot are not a Ijttfe affected by the fact 
^that (iermfirr^ has takcrf the loj'icaV plunge. * In its prpper 
place we shall, study, the' various t^pcs of industrial 
organization iii Genrilyjy, but here we may deal with J:,hat 
remarkable anfi unique vcntucc, the Reichswirtschaftsrat, 
It is the one instance in the world to-day of a factional 
Industrial Parliament. It \^s fashionfd in 1919, at a time 
of turmoil, but in the design terfain plans of Bismarck, 
were unearthed. It has almost overshadowed the 
Reidistdg jn the interest of the public.. Indcccl, it is 
significant that German newspapers give greater room 
to its discussions than tliey do to the Political Parliame.it. 

has ro parties, no doc.rines, nq, ultimate akiis. It is 
a pragmatic, day by day control of the' whole body of 
jndttstry, formed i.s the apex of a pyra'fnit^jl structure 
of ]oint interest thi'oughout, though that structure, aijyet, 

*’is" incomplete. 1 It is disliked on the oi.e hand by the 
Socialists, on the other hand by the older Padividiialists. 
It is in itself merely a claim that trade and industry are 
complex matters, to be discus'sed .as complexities by experts 
with various points off view, ‘just as a Synod or Church 
Assembly would legtslate in ecclesiastical matters ; indeed, 
in the economic sphere it bears a close kinship to the 
National Assembly in ecclesi.astical affairs in England. It 
is claimed for it, too, that by keeping politics at a distance 
it prevents corruption and tjie play of ini])ro[;''r forces. So 
It is really the logical final superst.-uctiirC of the elaborate 
councils for Works and for Districts which were established 
in 1919. It is founded on a functional basis. All the great 
trades and industries are represerfted and all the lepre- 
sentationi'S equally divided between employers and workers. 
•There are over 300 members. Agriculture and industry 
have each 68 members ; triide and banking and insurance 
have 44; communications andpublici^ndertakings ha,ve 34; 
the cqqsumers havf 30 ; officials arid the professions hfve 
^16; Iastl 5 «, there are 24 »ominated members, half b^ the < 
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Rci€h*s#a1» and l)» Gov«nmcnl*. Tlic'iijeiribers me 
elected l)y groups andl:^ corpofations, iwid mosj of the group 
of 68 clidfecn tcT rep\Kseiit industry'arc electee?^ ceyitral, 
committee for fojjtaring good relations between employers 
and erftploy«l. All rules and jirifilegcs, which govern 
Parluiment also control this, functional Industrial Parlia- 
lacnt, aid all administrative action jifecting trade or 
’business comes \fithin its purview. Every bill affecting 
^.ommerce or trade or itShastry must come to it, but it has 
no finijl veto and flo power of compelling what we may call 
the pofi|ical par]iaments, the Reichstag and thc^ R#ich«rat, 
to adopt a.jiarticular* measure. This is the aitempt to 
.solve what is an immense iwoblem. If, as Mr. Crozier 
Long puts,it,*businessffegi*latioA is more important ^haq 
political in modern states, a Business Parliament could 
fairly claim to^ie the maker and unmakcr. of CabiiJtets , 
aftl the importance of tlu^ Political T’arliajncnt would" 
dwindle, and if Ijic Business Parliament v^ere elected oh 
democratic liiv.'s it would be manifestly as inexpert to deal 
with business and industry aj the older Polifical Parliament. 
'I'hus the German solution, While in theory maintaining 
the subordination of the Rconomis Parliament to the 
Political Parliament, has gained for ths Ifconomic Parlia¬ 
ment a prestige which is so much higher than‘that of thg 
Political Parliament that “ the non-expert, non-business 
Reichstag thinks twice ” before rejecting its advice. 
Opinions diffe.r as regards the actual value in practice of 
this Federal Economic tVumcil, but it is significant that 
there is a general tendency to claim for it independent 
legislative, power apart from the political assemblies. 
In facj, its most severe* critics base their assaults on the 
fact that it is subordinate to tlTc Reichstag. • 

The extraordinary fact is that this Business Parliament 
attracts men of the highest (rualit^ who would scorn,, 
unwisclj', I think, to enter a Political Parliament. Vis¬ 
count Bryce foresaw Ilje day when to^take part yi,the 
jnanagement of vast industries be more attractive 
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than to taj:e part in gove'.nmen.*, v'ith all the‘turmoil 
andajinguish of public life. On both sides of> the Reichs- 
,i,wirtfichaft*sr,at are to be'found the'able'^t then of tlje hour 
i;) Germany, from Stinne? to the leading labour men, 
both moderates ancf socialists. “ No concdivable method 
of popular election,” says -a GeAnan publicist, " could 
ever have produced such a house.” That isc.proba’'ly 
true, but the implications carry us Very far and would 
seem to suggest that in polites ’proper, on the ordinary 
basis of a constituency, there is no pface for labour or 
any oihei functional representation. Thus, a .German 
Socialist newspaper says : ” .Vt any rate one in two is 
a labour man, whereas in a Political Parliament we could 
rnev«r elect even one in uve.” The paradox i.s that even 
with this high representation labour does not get as much 
of its own way as its votaries expect, for the simple reason 
that the deeision.s’'piust be the result of agreement and not 
of the weight of a majority. Thus (hwe is open discus¬ 
sion, but not for the purpose of a majority''vote, and the 
spirit of mutual conciliation has steadily grown. Most 
remarkaiole of all is the fact that the very bodies on the 
extreme labour side who Vere most s"spiciotis of the 
venture are now demanding, even more strcnnonsly than 
‘Other parties, that the Keichswirtschaftsrat be invested 
with direct legislative authority. It is significant that in 
Austria, where German traditions in respect of industrial 
organization have still considerable weight, a proposal 
is being strongly supported fer the establishment of a 
similar Business Parliament. Not yet can we say that 
the structure of German industry throughout is consistent 
with this bold experiment at the Top. There is the elabor¬ 
ate organization of the i^eiss glass works which, in its 
proper place, we shall examine in, detail. There are* 
elaborate joint councils .in the steel and the chemical 
industries, but they are rather mutual organizations to 
get*liie best out ,of the consumert and there are the Works 
Councils, which are nof ” joint,” established by law for 
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each industry. ft tSere is Toom in'German^ for precisely 
the same developmeiTt 9 s i^A demanded in England as a 
logmal part of the Wliitley system, properly organized 
distric| committee* for indusfry in geneml. It is worthy 
of notice thal while Works Counsilsfiave been established 

I* j j ’ 

^by Article 165 of the Federal Constitution the work of 
i'Aunbin^g then^into District Councib has not yet been 
completed. Thus '^t is the ,ca.se that in England the 
,pos,sibility of symmetry isJ more evident thqn in Gerniany, 
and Wiat in England the process of devolution is more 
clearly, realized. We see in Germany, the pinSacfhs of 
the building before we sec the main structure. Jn England 
ww see a more limited stricture, but more complete 
within its»limitations.“, ’ ' ,« ■> •? 

The purpose which is in mind in putting into juxtaposition 
these two (jjffcTing applications of whdt in essence is’thc' 
^am^ principle js to put the limits or bqunds of the questiod 
clearly before us? and then to fill in the derails. Wc shall 
find in the Tipplication of the principle of mutual frank 
discussion some evidences in eaiji country of the national 
characteristic. Wc shall find Gorman disci|)line and 
obedience ; washall find French jioUteness and considcrate- 
ness ; we slyill find American indi\f5(luality amounting 
almost to eccentricity ; we shall find English caution aad 
reserve. Indeed, in many re.spects we shall find that the 
appUcation of this principle to industry, in various ways, 
has been in line with the general development of political ^ 
ideas. In EnglaRd theiE is the whiggery which proceeds 
just as far a^it seems wise to proceed at llie moment, just 
as far as the education and the enliglitenment of workers 
and •mployers seem t^ justify ; in America there is the 
Declaralion of Independence, the dread of dommation of 
the State, or of Trade Unions, or of Jrusts, or of any otheU 
man-made institution ; in France there is the reverenci 
for tli« France of olc^ through all the changes, the accept- 
rnse of councils which Incorporate in tl^m the old ffemseils 
ie I^rud’hommes founded as long ago as 1789,*with their* 

2—(1878) 
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juaint idea /)l an alternate 'ihairman /r«m the enlploydr 
and from tl!3 staff* side, with their emphasis upon the 
.settlement of the troubles of the individual wofkep and 
n(}t of collectiverbodies. of workers ; in Germany there is 
the Obrigskeitsstaat, ^thfi country of ordered authority, 
which could see no good in any organization unless it had 
a definite head, which never knew true democ^ftcy and 
which leaped from a sern,i-democrat\c political system 
to an Economic Parliament at o'.ie'nound. Those who are, 
alarmed at these newer developments may take comfort. 
The'ond common link, as we shall sec, is the rational use 
of discussion, the discovery of tlie truth. Mr. Lansing 
said that President Wilson’s defect was that he was< so- 
limely, ■’;hat he did not fconsult ofners suiliciently. The 
day has gone by for the self-sufficiency of the employer. 
It fhay be that, as idr. H. G. Wells said, emfTires are growing 
too vast for human,.control. Perhaps vast industries haVp 
(iiscovered bydhe accident of events that they need all 
the reserve of knowledge and experience which they can 
gather into the task of control. There is a remarkable 
sentence In Mr. Graham Wallas’s The Great Society: " The 
old objection to the*dull uniformity of .‘vicialism, which 
has always seemed so absurd to the Socialist, and which 
nevertheless so constantly reappears, is duo to the half¬ 
conscious realization in the average man’s mind from 
innumerable cases where, under public or philanthropic 
management, the function of thought ha^. been loaded 
on to a single overworked brain'and denied to the many 
who in that respect are underworked.” li is usual to 
ascribe these developments to the war, to labour " finding 
itself.” I would submit to those ■frho reach this soryewhat 
obvious *conclusion that they probe a little more deeply, 
that they throw back their minds to 19J1, 1912, and 1913, 
when they will find thatwunder the surface there was a 
demand for some status in which the minds of the jvorkers 
would not be underworked. There were demands, for 
‘ industrtal democracy,’( for “ joint control,” for |uilds,- 
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tod ii happened a^in and again these *d;jniands were 
expressions for a hurflai^ newd which* cfid n«t necei^arily 
expec^ an econoivic revolution. *" The leaewrship of thij 
worTd must be unproved as Veil ,as th» rank and fil^” 
says itr. Snfith in his Social PfithSlogy. .It is an easy 
tasl? for a tyrant to rtile, t« lop off the h*ead of any re- 
calcitrai^. Con^itutional rule is a .different matter; 
it asks for leadership, the most difficult of all arts, calling 
^for character and skilf. •It was easy for^the dominant 
ownei* who gave* the benefits of employment to hungry 
men. *Jt is not so easy for the owner who is ^leiT^rnfined 
to be leader, not so Jasy for the manager wh# puts his 
knowledge and skill and foresight to the test of frank 
^ discussion.wTth his st^ff, «vho mistrusts his ow^ ahilit^ 
if he feels that he is; unable to persuade* He may cry 
“Bolshevik” Tmd call in the police.* He ♦will be ■^ell i 
^ilvised to look^a little more deeply, '^tie varied industrial" 
structures which *vt‘ shall examine arc one :»Td all attempts 
at adaptation to the newer outlook. The^ do something 
to recognize the worker as paving a right to think, and to 
think corporately. They do "something to bridg to the 
aid of the management the’thoughft; and the hopes and 
the needs andjthe experienced knowledge of those who are 
as.sociatcd with the management in the enterprise, k 
may be of value if, in this spirit, we look at varied types 
of development. It is not merely that in the sense of 
the extensiorn of the franchise we are conferring,rights 
on the wider clasps; ntther it is that rve are conferring 
responsibilitieti. It is not that we are democratizing 
“ control.” Rather it is that we are sweeping new elements 
of thmight and experitoce into “ control.” The report 
issued by the Trades Union Congress on ‘‘ Industrial 
Negotiations and Agreements ” thus ^eals with this aspect 
of recent development : " It wuld hardly be correct to' 
infer tjjat joint control was suggested. The employers 
nevgr at any time seriously countenanced the idei* «that 
<:ontr(fl of industry or of any pai|t of it should Be shared 
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with the wofTccrs., But the ^eelin^ in tfavour of*WDrker? 
control ha(^ "jo groxtn in thh ranks of labour* tljat some 
Verbsrt conce*ision was necessary. \Vith*lJiis in view,,and 
with the desire* to ^ rtduce the an(a|;(Hiism tha^ most 
naturally fountl expraesion in discussions on wages, the 
believers in harmony suggest(fd that other subject's should^ 
be jointly discussdl, even to the conduct of the^hdustfy 
itself and other ‘ managerial functions.’ ” 

It may seen? that mere discussion docs not avail much,* 
that wl^at is wanted, after all, is better remuneratiijn and 
better conditions^ To this it may be replied that dis¬ 
cussion seems to be the only method of easing The struggle 
between the demand for ^voTits and the demijnd for wages, 
ind ThSt whatever may be thfl iss»ie between Capital and, 
lal^our it is to the workers’ interest that they should learn 
'nut to kill tlie gqose with the golden eggs* Further,jt, 
iii to be poifVted out that we shall find almost unifqrml^^ 
that bonus systems and profit-sharing^ have been dis¬ 
appointing, lesf disappointing perhaps in 'France than 
elsewhere, largely because thej have been conditioned by 
paternalism, and a long tradition of paternalism does 
seem to be the atmosphere in which even ft modest profit- 
sharing sy^iem best can thrive. Indeed, ip France there 
were self-governed workshops as long ago as 1830, mostly 
in small industries. It has been said again and again 
that if the workers only spent cumulated funds ip the 
purchtse of stock they night contiol tlieir industries. 
To this it is replied that there is a natural disinclination 
to owning shares in the industry in which thfiy work, since 
this means taking a double risk, and that where workers 
have even been assisted \jy the management in tMe pur¬ 
chase of shares they have been rather shy to take advantage 
of it. In France ^,he Railwaymen’s* Union purchased 
sufficient shares to secuft representation at the general 
meeting of the Orleans Compaiiy. A representative 
attAffied in due’course, but the* general efieyt ,was* dis¬ 
appointment. The mcAhod of discussion in incfividusA 
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indiBtfi^, ui dis?rit:t^ or ojj tlR; nationaliglafl«, does af 
least indicate that’ thg contribution of labouf is regarded i 
as co-owiinat* with tlt,e 'contribuljon of capital and’to be 
balanced in some^way ifi raspect of remuneration witfi 
capitaii Tlwit admission is no‘small gain, ft taltes 
us % long way beyond the exploitation Thf labour. It 
• remove^ at once any idea of the mere subsistence level of 
remuneration. <lf,it means that labour does not get all 
it would fain demanrV ^t lcS.st it gives labour the full 
’ reasons why it does not gut all it demands. • Those who are 
revolutionary do not wish so to be persuaded. TJiosg who 
imagine that capitalistic ownership 'shoulcf^be swept 
away overlook the fact tlu^t in any scheme which we 
have yct^seen, from the old 9(icialism to the new Sovic^, 
it is only transferrctl, ^nd often to a metlwd of Ownership 
which can hava no moral stimulus and no personal interests, 
•flo we set dht to study in what way attempts have btep 
^nafle to modif)^ the old relationship In o^i^er to makciit 
mutual, without destroying the essential distinction. At 
least in an investigation we shall be able^o gather a large 
number of instances under* all sorts of varying conditions. 
At the close we may draw .some cf^iclusions in the form 
of summarizing the salient features of, many cxpeiimcnts, 
and at least wt: can say that there must be son#: significance 
in any kinship, under the widely differing national condi¬ 
tions, which we may find in the methods whicli have been 
tried. Tliat kinship may reveal some common character¬ 
istics which will,open the w5y to a solution wh*ch the< 
mere conflict of rival forces can never discover. Mr. 
Henry Clay de.scribcd conciliation as an attempt to dis- 
cove^a solution by a conjecture of what the result of con¬ 
flict would be. The method'bf discussion has^a totally 
different aim. Rather it is an attempt to see the issue, 
from the other point of view, and for that reason an attempt 
to discover a common point ot view. It is constructive. 

It seeics not to heal*;^ difference so much as to forestall 
a Sififeteflee. It presumes a plpticity on botlj siScs, an 
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openness 'co ^.ivictiofi sifle If? siderwtjji a frank feaAnesS' 
to dijclose f^cts. * Xhus we ^ire joofeing at industry with 
fresh ^eyes.' J/e are nolr forgetful ef th (5 pa'st, ndr are we 
contemptuous of,that which'a slow and sometimes painful 
evolutionary process'has^ brought into being* In t. sense 
there can be no " ultimate ”, orgafiization, for there*is a 
danger in keeping pur eyes too closely on the futjlife, jijgt 
as there is a danger in concentrating cwr'attention on the 
past. It may be that we .shall fitd 'reason to believe that in^ 
the organization of industry, as distinguished frojji the 
orgar.izcfciop of particular industries, ther§ is a tendency 
towards some mutuality of relatioliship not,necessarily 
confined to individual industries on the one hand ,or 
ejyteijded to industries on-the ijatioiial p'anc'on,the other 
hand. There n'ay be a middle course which will achieve 
,its 'end and lyet maintain the organizatrjn which has 
developed wjthin the individual industrj? and the cof^ 
pbrate bargaining 'vhich has become effective and indis¬ 
pensable on the national plane. At least here lies our 
problem. In so' far as we fin4 an industrial organization 
capable cf development and adaptation to the newer 
needs as they may arice, having within its Ijmits the possi¬ 
bilities of a two-fold development and adaptation to give 
greater security both to capital and to labour and to 
give full play to the spiritual sense of mutual dependence, 
we may have gone as far in ultimate organization as we 
need g^_. We may have achieved all that cap be achieved 
short of a venturesome attempt to alter the fundamental 
constitution of human relationship in industry, and such 
an attempt might bring the fabric in dust at our feet’. 
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INDUSTRIAL OlfGANIZATION IN ffllE UNITED STATES * 

UnIil comparatively tecenC years the general expectation 
ia the Ignited States was that scientific jnanagenient would 
I bring a solutioii •! the industrial problem. We were 
told that the relatioflsUp Iretween owner and worker 
would be entirety revolutionized and infproved by the 
expert,planning of work, the scientific di.sco^erf ot per¬ 
fection in detailed ofierations, the adoption of. functional 
management, the premium bonus system or the graduated 
bonus .sy^etW. It sh^uldaiot be said that all thj;se,hayc 
failed. That woukT be short of the truth? But it should 
be said that they have failed in nianydnstajices and ♦hat, 
"Vhere they Pave succeeded it has been chiefly, because tftey 
haw been bascal upon an intimacy of jjaterest betwefti' 
employers and employed which has had a closer link than 
the mere cash nexus. Intact, those who*are concerned in 
the direction of such industries are not at albconvinced 
of the stability of their apparent success. It is as if they 
knew, by instinct, that something was needed moro abiding 
than increased wages to successful workers *even though 
that were supplemented by admirable personal relation¬ 
ships. Output has been increased. Wages have reached 
a high Icvf;^ The fundamental basis of this increased 
wages has been »cccptable. ^ct it has been evident that^ 
from the side of the worker there has been a feeling that 
it could not go on for ever. In some cases the very 
dexterity, being based*upon uniformity of operation, has 
itself contained the germs (f? a demand for j change. 
Consequently need not be surorised that in nian}4 
instances in the United Stat^, where something of th« 
nature of an industrial organization has been attempted, 
it Jias grown out of Icientific management. In sorg^ cases 
it hak‘tried to maintain many cjf the features ai scientific^ 
19 
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Inanageinont. /, In most* cases th^ ‘distrusf of Jaboui; 
organization' has (been a factor, ^the Commissioner 
of Latiour Sjt.-Jtistics .say.s^: '' U'lie Jiu^c majority ofemploy- 
«rs in'this co'untry are, and .dways have'been, opposfeA to 
labour organization.”, 'Where the emploj^crs, have passed 
from scientifie'^ managen'ient to scjjne sort of conslbtu- 
tionalism it has mo.st frequently been because tl^ey were' 
seeking yet anothef line of defence agiynJt- labour organi¬ 
zation, having discovered 'that ijcientilic inanagerneut, 
accompanied bj cumulative bonuses and,the like, was not 
sufficien^. On the other hand, the labour organizations 
on a national scale have changed a little in' their at'titude. 
Naturally enough they distrust the so-called “ company ” 
unions, and at first they wqre led to bf lieve that the method 
of co'undils aneV discussions was But' a variant of the 
" cqjnpany ” unions. Bit by bit, however, they have 
'seer, that there is a fundamental difference, tnd so theyv 
laiie prepared'to co-operate in the fonnAtion of these' 
councils and discussions, even if they necessitate " com¬ 
pany ” unions, only the “ shop ” is not closed against 
trade unionists. These factors'have operated, but there 
is also another factor. There has been some self-e.xaniina- 
tion as regards management itself. Even if’ every worker 
becomes effioient and by means of functional supervision 
is Kept efficient, the management had to face a pertinent 
question when it was asked if as much effort had been 
expended in making management efficient as in extracting 
.from th'e worker, even at tile cost,of higgler Wages, every 
ounce which could be extracted from him. This has led 
the managements to wonder if in knowledge of the workers’ 
point of view they are quite as efficient as they imagined 
themselves to be. In .sora*,- cases this introspection has 
been almost a panic. Specialist efficiency' engineers were 
called in. What were*called “Labour evangelists” were 
given full opportunity for \heir missionary work. Thus 
different expedients were tried with i. view to wha't was 
called'tlie “ democratizing ” of industry. At the same lirhe 
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there* wa| afiothei' factor. There anose a F^idden inlercsf 
in universities ana tijiining colleges ir» whal was called 
" inchisltial inanagemcjitr” 0vcr^300*colleges ^nd uSiver- 
siti*B^n the United States have courses in business mSnage- 
nient. »Thc pracluate School of Business Administratitm 
at Harvard is probab'^ the best* developed? It has over 
•500 po*t-graduates giving themselves to this highly- 
specialized stuc^ ^nd two degrees, IVdaster and Doctor 
of Business Administtation, ‘are conferred. It is very 
'remarkable that many large firms have foisul it to be ad- 
vis: d)i* to send num—often of mature years—^or^ this 
acadeniic training, k is not that they” expect*J:hese men 
to come back as (expert managers, but they do expect 
them to come back ,with^ a syiind knowledge of wha^ 
has been attempted ifi other industries. • Thus ^ve *ma^ 
sum up that t^iere is some disquietude with that typ'j of 
4idustrial stfucture which had the " boss ” on one sjdj; 
Snd«i:he " worUer ” on the other. Schmtific'manageineik 
had revealc^, both by its partial success and by its 
partial failure, that to some extent the worker must be 
taken into fuller confidenSe. Indeed, scientific^ manage¬ 
ment might have had a les^ cheeju^red history if it had 
not been based upon the assumption Jhat someoije other 
than the woHccr knew better than the wotker himself 
the full details of the workers’ own contribution. If 
it had been introduced with a more frank recognition of 
the fact that the worker can be interested in any attempt 
to study his dvorl^ and, indeed* can make a valualdc con¬ 
tribution to research and can make the results of that 
research more practically realizable by combining goodwill 
ind intelligent appreciation with the performance of 
routine work in a manner whiHr both sides will Regard as 
.he most etheiontj it might perhaps have led us nearer to^ 
i solution of the fundamental problerti. , 

Thus, while we group together a large number of experi- 
nents which have been jnade it is with a view to discovering 
;h(? uiiilertying tendencies. For .convenience of.summary 
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we may put at the extreme ^nds tha system of ^'r.*I^enry 
Ford at De*roit/and of Mussrs. Pilene, at Boston. Mr. 
J^ord’s is tlte frankest autocracy, ft innludek the payment 
of high wages, “■ the distribhtion of profifs before they are 
earned,” as it has beeii described. It has‘’the Amplest 
system of scientific management,‘that is to say in its 
method of mass production it uses speeding up rajiher iii a 
mechanical way though acute obser’fers' say that more( 
is to be said for it than would appear theoretically, and^ 
that the use of labour-saving machinery and of scrupulous 
care> as' to, conditions is more than a ipake-weight. It 
includes u hat did come close to efepionage into private 
life in order to encourage what was called good citizenship, 
tliough t^his is now done by aii Edfccatien Bbaid. As an 
illustration of this conception of " good citizenship,” we 
may quote from The Times of the 11th Septemlier, 1922, 
the announcement that Mr. Ford had decided that any* 
iflan having tke odour of beer, wine, ,or liquor on his 
breath, or having any of these intoxicants o.i his person 
or in his home,"' will lose hisjiosition without excuse or 
appeal.” > It includes, too, a perfect scorn for any system 
of vocational selectio*, for Mr. Ford thinks,that he should 
employ'his due proportion of the lame and the blind and 
tte halt, ^hus he runs counter to that rather plea.sanf 
theory which would claim that if vocational selection were 
carried out thoroughly, everyone would be perfectly effi¬ 
cient, ijerfectly happy, perfectly contented. It,was Fourier’s 
old theory that if we make work pleasant it would be done 
con amore —for remuneration, of course, but for remunera¬ 
tion in the second place. Gide says that the Fourier theory 
may be less scientific than Tayl#r’s theory of scientific 
managersent, but that it is nearer to the facts of human 
4 nature. Mr. Ford provides that his workers shall be a 
•microcosmos of the world outside and not a specially 
selected body. Yet it succeeds, and it is not all the futh to 
say t,h<it the success is due to high wages and security, of 
employment. Mr. Ford ^ has attracted the trust df his„ 
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worlAtS, • and his^ Tbe*ievolqjt Jutdcracy <is ianfidingly 
tolerated. He has reduced ihe labojir* "tjfrnover" to 
smalf diftiensi 6 ns ,^4 faster of great moment fpdhe United 
Stafes. ^ • , 

At the other extreme is the^I^ilene Store. Here we 
hav? what the Americans o^ll “ IndustriaiT Democracy,” 
uijifig tbs words in a sense very different from the European 
‘Jsense. The emplo^sees at Filene’s have a representative 
assembly. It makes <aws and carries them out. It 
\as ag elected Bcfard of Arbitration and there are workers 
on thdJBoard 0 / Directors. In fact the wholc^of«tha dis¬ 
cipline of the worker# is done by the workers themselves. 
Ingdentally, it may be noticed that in the United States 
discipline js \)ne pf the first responsibilities to be hapde^ 
over to the workers. In Europe, speakiflg generally, it 
is the last and much of the hesitation, to introduce »ny 
"fhethod of discussion with staff representatives is due*t» 
anxlfety as regi^rds discipline. The dif^cnce may b% 
e.xplained bjt the fact that in America discipline is a dis¬ 
tasteful ro.sponsibility. The employers' are generally 
opposed to trade union organizations, but at the same time 
they hesitate ^to impose penalties *on manifest wrong¬ 
doers, sometimes because they fear that it may <lead to 
trade union organization, sometimes because the idga 
of equality which is “ the foundation of our constitution ” 
rather warps their minds. The value of discipline as a 
means of inf^encing the characters of the worker^ is nqt 
given due weight.* 

Between these two extreme types are a large number of 
intermediaries. There is a watch company wliich maintains 
that it has no novelties of management. It just pays 
the best wages it can, encourag?s a high standard t>f living, 
and from 1864 until to-day has had no strike and no strain. 
in the relationship. The outpi^ in f864 was 100 watches* 
a dayg to-day the factory produces 3,300 movements 
ev^ry working day. 'But if we look a,little more tlficply 
,we sh&n find that there is, and long has been, areAdvisory ^ 
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Council of tjvi'^nty from'different ^eji^tmenfs aid the 
administration and that thg workers are giv^n the sole 
control of ,,a•pension fund to wnifh the employers con¬ 
tribute liberally. Successfn.' as this industry is, the suftce's 
is' not ascribable to, the Advisory Council Init rather to 
the fact that tjic workers have a profound respect fol the 
management and do not presume to think thatj^on the' 
whole, they can improve upon it. AJiftTc different froiui * 
this is the White Motor •Compacy of Cleveland, Ohio. 
This company limits its dividend to 8. per cent a^id its' 
central .policy is to take the employees fully into its con¬ 
fidence OI;^‘every detail of the financial management of 
the business, ft has no "industrial democracy,” ^no 
Jionuses or premiums, no tipie or motion* studies. It 
s'ets outVith ofce single aim and that fs to foster intelligent' 
int,crest in the minds of the workers, but it, gives them no 
pd'vver. It offers its management to the workers’ criticisilf 
i.nd is ready "tt^^proftt by that criticism. U'publishes all th'e 
details of its management in the White Bopje. There is 
an elaborate "'Employment ” system, under specialized 
managemimt, welfare work on a vast scale, and educational 
work. The welfare ^work is, exceedingly well done and 
falls far short of that to which the cynic referred in des¬ 
cribing the t’ullman system : " We are borrt in a Pullman 
house, fed from the Pullman shop, taught in the Pullman 
school, catechized in the Pullman church, and when we 
die we shall be buried in the Pullman cemetery and go to 
, the PuTlman hell.” Indeccf, whatever difference of opinion 
may arise as to discussions with staff on general subjects 
there can be no doubt that welfare work cannot ultimately 
succeed if it is controlled autocratically by the employers. 
We may^^pass to another stage in the Link-Belt Company 
^ of Philadelphia. This may be described as a system which 
^s based on the determination to understand the worker 
and his point of view. Tliere is a particularly well-con¬ 
sidered system of " personnel ” ,nlanagement, and this 
officiar ap^iroaches scientific management from the ‘human ^ 
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Side. Tnfleed, it ilaySie des*:ribed as ari efll^ht'ened and 

corporate adoption of fhe,maiSi results of scieatific mqpiage- 

ment, t'hen we bAvc ’as a stage Airther the V* Congress ” 

si^tem. Probahjy this system i.s now •on the decliije. 

It was*largely adopted as the r<;suft of tlie enthusiastic 

^fervour of a number ^if incn such as Jtlhn Leitch. It 

paid th? subtl(j,flattery of imitation, to the American 

[political system, ft had a House of Representatives, 

,a Senate and a Calfinrt. Some industries contented 
• , • 

themselves with one House, some with two, and a number 

had tl'kc full-fledged system with printed “.bilTs ”• for 
prolonged •discussion* and the like. To this? elaborate 
system of discussion was added, in many instances, the 
idea of tiio economic di'sndcud, which really jnea^it 
proportionate sharing of profits after a certain level. 
Most of the^ Systems have had to be modifted, in ahrTpst> 
all cases in the,direction of simplification, and the politicdl 
mo3cl has lost wnost of its charm. Incksid, all of tlu; 
experimenti^were hastily devised and the one clear truth 
which was emphasized wag that just as political constitu¬ 
tions have evolved slowly and from simple tft complex 
structures, so .industrial coflstitntiosks must evolve. The 
remarkable fact is that these suddcnly-tonceived industrial 
structures in the United States have had to be changed 
as suddenly as they were founded. Not so is a political 
constitution changed. If we are to have stability in 
industrial sUucture and if we ^re to aspire to an ijltima^e 
structure which \fill be !i national organization of industry ' 
—even though such an organization may be a long time 
in building—we shall do well to remember the history of 
political institutions. *“ An ideal of right does dwell 
in all men,” says Carlyle, " in all arrangements,^actions, 
and procedures of>men : it is to this i^eal of right, more and* 
more developing itself as it is more and more approximated 
to, that human society for ever tends and struggles,” 
The rnovements which? we have described have be«n.curi- 
> ously external. They have plajed too much dependence. 
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upon the m^-e machinery rtf org«niz\tion. T?iey 'have 
not (lome in, mind that cona itutioitts cannot bp developed 
beyond the>ideal aims of those who fashion tfie institutions. 
It is with a reabzation of this fact that ^ome firms in'tJs: 
iJnited States have 'decided that all that 'can Be done 
at the moment is to establish arbitration courts, silting 
day by day, with the intention partly of dealUig wjth 
individual and collective grievances amj’partly with the' 
idea of gradually inculcating the sttlse of corporate respon¬ 
sibility for righteousness. " When we are capable of 
understunding what fair dealing is,” says one of the largest 
employers in the United States, “ fdir dealing will follow; 
any attempt to press it forward before we have under- 
itandin^ is doomed to failure.” Thus there Are, industries 
like the Endicdct Johnson Co., which' set out to discover 
, -whut the “ fair deal ” really is, which are autocratically 
managed, but with a wealth of free and frank discussioiT 
tkhereby the aivtocracy is singularly enlightened. ' * 

So we see that there is an astonishingly whle range of 
experiment and the various experiments are at all sorts 
of different stages. The labour unrest which became acute 
in 1918 has left a ^^range crop of indusfrial structures 
behind ■ it. Altogether, at the moment of writing, there 
are 725 lar^e industries in the United Stat'es which have 
something of the nature of a constitution, giving the 
workers some representation. That is not a large pro¬ 
portion, and it is to be said of those whiclj remain that 
the great bulk of them are struggling on- with temporizing 
methods—concessions and day-by-day arrangements. 
Some have fallen back contentedly on special personal 
management, handing over the unpleasant work—jwhich 
really n^ed not be unple'asant—to an official specially 
. charged to keep the peace at (almost) ,any cost. A few 
•have capitulated, as ‘it is .regarded in America, and have 
frankly recognized the trade unions in the English planner. 
The .general deduction which is to *be made is that fhe 
path of these various experiments has been strewif’with, 
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many*fAil*res and With somd^successes, and'ihaVno par¬ 
ticular metlvad can be Aid to l)ave achieved ropre succ^i^sses 
than any*other m(jthod! What seims to be iVitly certain, 
i^ltat simple Wprks Council* which are* set up for the 
enlightehmen# of the worker as to,costs of production and 
amoifnt of profits for distribiition have been niore enduring 
thiiii an^f other ty^e. Where a bold lejp has been made 
“Jmd something mor.i than mere enlightenment has been 
^iven, a share in contrfll, *or responsibility for discipline, 
or a v<)ice in tlie distribution of profits, success has been 
less urii|orm. IJ; is surprising, but industrial ,autoc»acy 
has proved.to be m6rc successful than thesei schemes 
whijn it is accompanied by hospitality to suggestion, by 
^high wages^ 15y a ruthlejis determination to advance tj^os^* 
whd liave shown unusual ability. After’ all, we must 
remember thatAhe United States is still .a young count.V,- 
^lat there are various aspects of corporate industrial life* 
\^ucfi haCe not yet developed, that individual ambition’ 
surmounts a^sy corporate restraints, that high wages in 
many industries have given^this ambition an opportunity 
which is unusual in the world of industry. • Though 
all these factiys are being •rnodifief^ in respect of the 
influence which they exercise, they stilhhave considerable 
weight. It is significant that labour has not* asked for 
the elaborate constitutions which we have described; 
on the contrary, it has looked rather suspiciously at them. 
An ex'aminatvQn of the claims of the American Fedtyatiop 
of Labour seems‘to shbw that it demands “greater 
democracy in. order to give to the workers full voice in 
assisting in its direction.” This is a long way short of 
demanding the ultimate Control by labour. Oddly enough 
the offer to put representatives of labour on boards of 
directors has beentreceived very coldly and in some cases 
with frank hostility on the ground that such representation - 
would Ije of little practical avail. That attitude is not 
altogether consistent'*v«ith the claims ,of the Amjrjcan 
federation of Labour. Still it can be said of those claims 
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that not'iiififatiirally those'wlio'{-mt**them forward ai’e 
snsp'cious Ic't a concession,* which'to them is partial and 
,possibly merely nominil, should stand jn the way ,of the 
adoption of some more constitutional means, or at Wst 
of the adoption of''some method whereby" the 'workers 
generally may be kept mor^ closely in touch witji the 
discussions as to conditions and eflficic/i''y. and-thus-to 
aim at what they regard as “ assistiitj; in the direction.” 1 
There has been a more general' acceptance of the idea 
of labour manager, though this development has >'grown 
largely'^ since the impracticability of the ” Cemgress ” 
idea bccai’ne accepted. The truth is that the’experiments 
with a constitution of the 'pattern of a political consti- 
'?ution proved to the mahage'LS gederally that to meet the 
w'orkers’ representatives face to face round a table was 
"no easy task. Matters had to be explah^d which not 
always were easy of e.xplanation ; policy had to be defended 
which not aKPays had been carefully thought out. Ob¬ 
viously it needed a specialist in knowledge aitd a specialist 
with a temperamental fitness which is even more rare than 
specialized knowledge. So the demand for labour or 
" personnel ” manag'-rs rapidly* developed. There were almost 
as widfe'differenceshn the arrangements for labour managers 
as in the constitutions. Still in dealing with broad features 
we find that in the wide sense of the word the management 
of labour could not be delegated. There may be delega- 
(”on c‘ part of it. The recruitment of staf- may be con¬ 
sidered to be the primary function of labour management, 
as in the case of the department stores in the United States, 
and welfare during employment may be added. In cases 
where the wider devolution of poVers has been attempted 
and the higher management has washed its hands of all 
labour questions, ipcluding the settlement of wages, it 
has been found too frequently that when the time of 
economic strain has come and the readjustment or the 
redaation of wages has been inevitab'ie, the higher manage¬ 
ment h5s thrown the, specialized labour management 
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overboaru! In fact, if is qaiite evident tVat separate 

labour management cannot t/xist outside tlie com[bra- 
tively,narrow range ot' recruitmeilt or welfare". It.may' 

with individual cases, but it is evident that corpora*® 
handling of staff is bound to be .attached to the highest 
management, and this' has*'»been largely the American 
experience. Thg purchase of raw material and the sale 
\>f the finished articif and the fundamental financial basis 
may be the subject of specialized control, bpt every ques¬ 
tion aiSecting the industry has its bearing upon the cost 
of labour and upon the possibility of giving this or that 
remuneration, and it happens inversely that tKe cost of 
labour has its influence upon every other question. It 
jj^rue thut there is imt si? ready a tendency tr\ searcKd 
diligently for other economics before a reduction in labour 
cost presents, itself, but let it be said 'at ofice that tfisT" 
responsibility for the search for other economies rests'^ 
upon all shoulders, the workers' as well a'S the manage¬ 
ment’s. XheTe is flic striking case of Mr. Thomas Mitten, 
the remarkable man who succeeded in tinning the Phila¬ 
delphia car service into an indisputable success. Mr, 
Mitten kept the staff problems in Ids own hands, took 
the jtafl fully into his confidence, and'adoided the prin¬ 
ciple of a wage-dividend after ;i certain level of profits 
had been reached. He went farther than any other 
manager in revealing the full financial details, and when 
he had trouble with some of tJje dfi-eclors the sta<f used 
its savings to buy shares in the company in order to 
retain him. 'Mr. Mitten’s success was not due to the 
distribution of the “ co-operative ” dividend. It was 
due t* his central prihciple that the management of 
staff and the settlement of staff problems was jdst that 
portion of the sum total of management which could not 
be devolved. That principle abo involved an absence of 
fear ofethe corporate body of workers. In many cases 
speeialized labour rhknagement has been adoptsd; if 
«ot out of fear of trade unions at any rate out of dislike 

3—(1878) 
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of such' mcttiods, of organi/ation.*- V/here trade iinionism 
is ^ot so steong, as in the United States, it isopossible that 
I a specialized labour onanager, granted tliat lie |ias the 
jiersonal equijwnent, may'become a sqrt of union I'e^tdhr, 
may becomq the idvqcate of labour before the Board 
of Directors,'and may be racognfeed as the advocate. At 
the same time 1\(5 would be the reasoned, advofate cif the 
directors to the workers, through,*-perhaps, their shefp 
committees. , We can sec in fiiis the possibility of ^'a 
useful function. It is a humbler function than the labour 
manager j who li^as full power to make the best .terms he 
can with labour. He is the representative of the ultimate 
management and the ultimate management retainr. thci 
(ipower. and the responSibilit'/. ‘(,' Somethin'g enore,” says 
an American writer on the subject, " is needed 'than 
^mple placation or ingratiation. Somethmg more sub- 
' stantial tli,aH the glad hand and a genial, smile are necefed 
to keep the^lwme fires burning. The ffeconciliation must 
go to economic foundations. The labour v.ianager must 
be able to measure bargamiijg power and economic force ; 
he must forecast market movements intelligently; he 
must be on guarjJ- against' mere opportynism.” This is 
no edsy task, ft means that there must be no bluff or 
•reserve. The labour manager must be able to explain 
all the conditions which govern the economic relations 
between the worker and the employer. He must be expert 
■>in h^th directions. He.,must be accept^-ble by labour 
for the soundness of his judgmc'nt and*his strength against 
any influence which might warp his judgment. Similarly, 
he must be acceptable to the management. His view of 
the attitude and the ojjinions’of the workers iuust be 
accepted as trustworthy. He is a harmonizer in the true 
sense, and that n^eans that he musl» be truthful in the 
highest sense. For such an official there is a place. It 
is entirely different from the function of managing labour 
oikltis own responsibility as delegafed by the managecient. 
It is a'paradox, but ^t is true to say that sucB labour 
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inanageineiTt invariably* succeeds wlien; ,it ?d^ms' to te 
least m;eded» If it is |ivcn tiie task af intc:jjreting /lie 
aims ot managemeui it Vill do so fn a high-minded jivay c 
■ the aims thcsnselves are hfgh-n'ynded. • This develop* 
ment ^is ‘the iViost promising dev«lop’ment jn American 
industry. Commonly it Tead^'to something bf the nature 
of a.WccIis Coinjql, because a labour .manager of this 
I*ype finds a Works •Council a^real need. Probably it 
wpuld be less successful in countries where h^bour is wcll- 
organi 2 *d on a national basis. In tho.se countries the 
Works CViuncil fulfils rather a different.missiou. * It* is 
the meeting* groiynd of two well-organized foTces. It 
"• is not merely a medium of articulation. 

Indeed, the position 'i>f otganiJed labour in lVf‘CWcai 
,is difficult to define. There are the national unions, 
viewed as a rnJe'by the employers with ^spicton. Thei^/ 
ar^the " company ” unions, viewed wijh eqtifvl suspicion 
by organized Iabo«r. The national unions* Mo not look 
upon the constitutions which we have described w'ith 
invariable dislike. In some,cases there has been ready 
co-operation, such as the electrical construction iftdustry, 
in which a coumjil has been establisheii^’y d'e contractors 
and (]ealers on tjje one hand and the Intefnational Br?)ther- 
liood of Electrical Workers on the other hand. Tin? 
P'ederation of Labour has declared itself to be “ appalled 
at t)ie waste and ignorance of management but (the workers) 
are frequently«denied the chancy to offer their knowledge* 
for use.” This is a*humbre oblation. It is regarded with 
suspicion as a’rule by the employers, though some have 
based upon it an offer of Works Councils or a “ Con¬ 
gress ”«;onstitution. It fias to Jpe admitted that as yet 
organized labour does not command the respect In fhe 
United States which it commands in ^his country. Nor 
has labour any political aim, l^ioiigh there are many 
signs tluA this is about to be changed, and there are 
Ameuican Blinkers wHo* prefer a devekipment in«f4ie 
direction of an Economic Parliamiint, somewhat after the 
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{"•erman inodeU in which/'the function of la\)Our would 
ne'hessarU}f be rdpresentea. Just recently‘tl^e Supreme 
‘ CoKrt dedded in the* case of the Atnerican Unite<3 Mine 
■•Workers that' anybody injured by "sfrike acjion^may 
obtain damages. This must mean that in theory, strikes 
are illegal. Nor is it likety that English pre,cedent wiill 
be followed and* an amendment of th« kw be pafeed*since 
American trade unions .have hithefto shown a contempt 
forpoliticalp.'ocess, as they have for political representatien. 
It is easy therefore to compare American trade ifnionism 
unfavourably with British, but there something to be 
said oii the other side. American trade* unionism is 
more adaptable to changmg conditions, ar^d the facf that' 
'-if'is.not so well organized Aatjonhlly mSy proj"'.ito 
be an advantage in the development of workers’ repre* 
*sentation in intlividual industries or disli'ict assembli(is. 
Ccrtainlytliere aire signs that this adaiitation is in [^rocfiss. 
The report of the Canadian Commi&ion on Industrial 
Relations sums up the position thus: “ In^Great Britain, 
the proposal of the Whitl»y Report was that national 
industrial councils should be established first and that 
they should proutote the ‘formation of ‘District Councils 
and Worits Committees. This suggestiim is the iogical 
'result of the fact that in Great Britain the important 
industries are organized in National Employees’ Associa¬ 
tions and trade unions which cover almost entire territories. 

" On 'Vhis side of the Atlantic there is nonsuch complete 
organization and the procedure followed in Great Britain 
is less applicable, the result is that joint action on the part 
of employers and employed in Canada and the United 
States is generally devtjoped ^rst in the plant 6r shop. 
In a few plants in the United States there were experiments 
along these lines‘before the war intensified the labour 
problem, but the great'majority of the schemes now in 
operation in the United States w^re adopted during the 
or^since the Armistice . . .* Canadian and .i^mffrican 
experience with voluntary organized Works Committ6fes 
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varies from'the plans wMch arej based on faboui organize 
tions apd .coBegtive bargaining to thosfe in v^liich tra6e 
uijionj cire not reoo'^nized,, and tlTough theriS may> be 
'collective^dealing with the representatives o\ the workers,* 
there .^s no ‘ collective bargaining*’ in the "sense which 
labour usa^e has given to tAat term.” It’ is probable 
that there? may b^sejme misunderstanding of the statement 
t^iat the problem wal “ intensified ” by the war if it 
is interpreted as meaning tliat it has practically grown 
since tlJb war. Wc are prone to over-emphasize tly; in¬ 
fluence o't the war on developments whioh were* alrcacly 
in process. The movement towards some method of staff 
"'consirttation was developing before the war in the United 
Stei'^s and ift Canada., IHie curious position^of the.trade 
anions had led the workers to look for a solution in a 
du^ction rather’different from the conflicts ^hich had 
takfin^placq in those countries where labour*was well 
organized. * * * 

The influerfte of scientific management had pressed 
this forward largely because the workers felt that stubborn 
opposition to scientific management was not the wise 
attitude. As losg ago as 19l5 the Cdorado Fuel and 
Iron .Company .had established a Works C,pmmittee 
system. Still it was the fact that in 1919 this movement' 
leaped forward and employers showed an appreciation 
of the s^trength of the movement which was as sudden as 
the movement *itself. “ From ali sides,” says Mr. (Com¬ 
mons, “ these e.xperts were coming in and setting them¬ 
selves up. They got long-distance calls from employers 
to hurry up and come at once. They lifted the employers’ 
pocket-Book at will. One would t^ink that the capitalistic 
system was crumbling, in that employers had lost the 
power of discipline.* In some cases wt found that they 
had actually abdicated and turned* the labour end of their 
business cfver to professors. Just what it all portended 
was 9 piji^slft. Certainly tlie temporary scarcity onabtvlr 
was a leading fact and employers began to regain their 
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Independence, tb reduce M(iges, a^pd lay off the professors 
in t 920.”. Jrhis iriakes it perfectly clear that'tlie attempts 
at ftew influstrial organizations in 11*5 United Stsftiy; hgd^ 
*no concern with ,arf aspiration towards ,a re-,fash{OTed 
industrial oi'ganizatioif as a wl|:)le. They were jrst as 
much elements in the conTpetitive struggle the older 
elements, Indec’d, there are instanccs»\ifcere Ihe'facf th^ 
relationships liave been revised Jias been used as a claivn 
to public faveur. Thus the pro!;i)ectus pf a new'ly-organi 2 **d 
tn^istjin America puts forward tjiis argument ; “ f believe 
in payir^5 peoplt all they can eara and luaking ft possible 
for them to enjoy their work. I want employees to feel 
, that they are partners, in the business aad share in its 
* succesf;.” Thus we have evidence •fro'm various quji;\Tws 
. ihat in industry as elsewhere there is a, recognition of ae 
.'demand for fulf enlightenment as a condition of human 
. co-operatibn.^ It'does not indicate a delnand/or “.’u*u.s- 
trial democracy,” to use a vague term rather popular at 
the moment in America ; on the contrary it is beginning 
to be clear in America as in' England that even the trade 
unions must adopt some system of leadership which will 
give jrust and cq^ifidence to the leaders afld which to some 
extent my.st be a violation of that crude conception of 
democracy which makes the leader into the servant of the 
multitude. If it is so in respect of trade unions it is 
evident that all the more it is so in organized industry, 
whefe so much dcpends*tipon leaders^fiip. 'TIor will there 
be any demand for legislation in the United States to insist 
upon this or that method of organization. In Wisconsin 
an attempt was made in 191/1 to provide for labour 
representation upon Boawls of Directors, but the Wisconsin 
Federation of Labour joined with those who opposed the , 
proposal. It was ^kid at the time that this opposition was 
based upon the determination to have a sufficient number 
of representatives on the Board tp enable them to carry 
weightpgainst the management, but probably tho-obj^fetion 
was deeper and it meapt a demand for some organized 
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relationship between 'management ami w'/fker wlv^ 
wouldbcjic&re.r to the worker than the'Board^if Directors. 
Jlie j\Vje> Republic st'ates th^ positioh very cleaily. “J3oth< 
inu'-aslry^and denl^cracy, as now orj-yimzcd^md condiicleil, 
train,men and women in tlie art»of exerci'wng power for 
individuiy or class purposes father than in flie art of con- 
struttiv^ humnft -association. So tliey will remain until 
,1he idtimate units of association in industry, politics, and 
:*xial life are organized primarily not to produce Fords 
or la\f and order or superfluous display, but as schools 
in which people’ of ddferenf outlooks a«id intwest Ifarn 
how, by experience and otherwise, to understat'd and to 
woi1c with each other.” Thai will call for a conception 
:jrganizalion to’wVi*^ nof^yet we have lytainet], birt i^* 
is not too much to say that every experiment in the direc- 
t„ion of revis(ttl relationship in industry,*prov’ided that « 
isfcjgmkltj regai'ded as tentative and, cxplosatory, will^ 
tend in some mi’asure to that end. ” Ifftf-,” says Mr. 
Commons, ‘“are a variety of types of labour management, 
no two atik(u ranging frcin the licnevolcmt autocracy 
of Ford to the courageous democracy of Filen'es. And 
yet all appear t») have been su'ecessful t»^an unusual degree. 
Tk*.jeason is,not far to seek. It is fhat c;^ch (S these 
establislunents has a definite labour policy, each hSs 
created the appropriate machinery for administering 
its labour policy, and each has procured for its labour 
policy the \tidest and Jrankcet publicity among* those 
affected. It can hardly be the particular form of industrial 
government, *nor any one device that has achieved this 
uniform success. These are but the fools with which 
to wdfk out well-define<f laboug^policies.” This summary 
hardly goes far enough, nor have the successes bein quite 
so uniform as is Viggcstcd. Rathen is it the case that 
those schemes which have sutceeded have a common 
thread funning through their principles, and that common 
thftacj js jhe frank ^kfng of the workefs into confiipice. 

•The White Motor Co. contents itseU with this as its principle. 
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' 3ul there |iS sc(netiimg to be Warned from {he partial 
suKesses and from the failures.'^ It would seenj that 
, isolated schemes are *at a disadvantage, that there is 
|ome yearning'for directum and for cuh'teion which •will ' 
affect more ,than ^tha individual industry. ^Ve ^have 
heard of this'in some of the recent strikes, for organized 
labour in its desire for some methoc^Ot solution other 
than the arbitrament by conflict his had to suffer dis- 
appointment.^^ The successes to which we have referred 
stand in themselves as pillars, a little lonely, A little 
sepura^ed, which, indicate where the temple of industry is 
to be buil'ded. What the building is to be at'-the moment 
can only be roniectured. • 



CHAPTER JJI 

PAST 4ND PMSllNT TENDENCIES IW ^RAnJe, GERMANY, » 
VND ITAL'r 

At Jlie D^itset \<(P have to notice that there are cliaracteris- 
*tics of the later organization of industry in France, Germany, 
'and Italy which have "their roots rather in national or 
raciaUtendencies than in the cool adoption, after unpre- 
judicedjnquiry.jof any particular method. The;organized 
efficiency of GermanJ' had in it elements of "discipline 
such as obtain in no other western nation, just as in France 
^here wer* Aspects o^iaiss^-fane which can be trjce(J» 
back to the conceptions of the rights of iflan set free by 
the French Jievolution. It is signifir»ant that in ti^- 
development of,industrial organization in France there was 
al^ys a'recognition of individual rights rfar more frank* 
than elsewhere in the world of industry. No doubt 
injustice has been done in England to the individualists, 
and it has not been recognized with sufficient fairness 
that they did,intend social* welfare, .and they were not 
nifijely apostles of ruthless competition. They Itelieved 
that social welfare could best be brought aSout by the 
operation of natural causes. There was never such faith 
in France in the ultimate operation for the good of humanity 
of natural cTuses, and behind^ll the effort at che^p pro¬ 
duction, and behiAd eveh the employment of women and 
children, there was a conception of a limitation, by the 
sense of moral responsibility and not by legislation, to 
the ligors of competitiftn so as to have some regard to 
human rights. Out of this reserve, as I venture to call 
it, there grew up the idea, about 1850,^of the good employer, 
and paternalism in industry became firmly established. 
Gide quotes Dollfus's famous phrase : " The employer 
OMies to the worker ^lore than his wages.” Indeed, tfiere 
*grew lip two types of religious employer, the Protestant 
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aii^ the ernpioyeJi of the Soc.'al-Catliolic school. Both were 
intevested in>housing, in encouraging saving, and in schools 
Jot c^.ildrcn-, and having accomplished- these ends in their 
0 )Wn works they set oijt to compel othere' to be rightewus, 
and so they .argued in favour of legislation to enforce 
paternalism. It has to be admitted that in both classes 
there grew up a tendency rather towarchs over-intdrference 
in private life. Both classes were not unlike the goori, 
employer in England in the Evangelical period. In Franca, 
the employer wished to make good Protestants oi good 
Catholics, not without a touch of controversial zeal. We 
shall probably see a development of industrfal organiza¬ 
tion at a later date in history in which the cultivation of 
tharacter will be the first itlotivd, but that will only^jK 
when it is frankly realized that association in production 
TT.ust have regard for the finest product of a'l, the mutual 
help and strengthening both physically and spirituajly^ - 
using the wdru in its widest sense—of the human unit. 
In France there were Social-Catholic economists who 
argued that authority in industry should be patriarchal 
and paternal, not unlike apostolic authority in religious 
matters. At lengy; came a re-action against this pater¬ 
nalism, and it was'argued that it would be .healthier if.-ihe 
Workers themselves were entrusted to look after their own 
welfare. It was an emphasis upon liberty but it had the 
disadvantage of bringing with it the emphasis upQU the 
Cash-nexus as the only link^.and that means the crystallizing 
of conflict. Paternalism survived in 'France and much 
of it obtains even until to-day. 

The organization of employers and the organization of 
employed followed to soi^ie extent. As Gide say#, this 
was largely brought about by the fact that the shortening 
of the working day epened the way foi* the expression of 
new needs. In this the movement did not differ from the 
movement in other countries, though in France tlffcre was 
lonsijSient apprehension as to the en(^to which sycli Jiosfile 
irganization was bound to .; made,* 
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therefore, to provide' both'^by voluntary Vjffort and -^y 
legisjatipn’for some co-operation in "contro^ between the 
^ wojleers and the eftiployei^s. Co-)5artnership,*as we/indeiv 
stood ij; in England, was met in I;rance ^vith the primary 
diflyulty, even accentuated boycmd what was experienced 
in England, that the worket had not the rneans to invest 
^ in'the* indust^y, But the thrift of the French worker 
. led him to be susificious of tendencies which would lead 
•him to place his investments—received pn the form of 
bonus—in the company in which he was employed. In 
1917 a law wAs pa.ssed creating a now forn» of lilnited 
liability called Sociile d participation ouvriere. 'Permissive 
right was ^iven to create actions-travail side by side with 
• ‘sdinary shares,' w^tfi* the *sanie dividend righjs, r»t "fo 
individual workers but to groups of workers constituted 
for the purpose. This law has been cMdly received hStn 
SjJtcmplpyers and by workpeople. The geiteaal opinion* is 
that mutual intA'est is more likely to be developed by means 
of volunttlry association. The employers have shown 
their willingne.ss to establish voluntary joint councils, 
with a limit on the powers of those councils which would 
exclude questions of finance and -*iie engagement and 
tifeaiissal of avorkers. This also has been cjldly* received 
by the workers. Nor can it be said that the projlbsal 
of the Ministry of Works in 1919, which provided for 
joint representation in control of the railways, was welcomed 
generally. ‘ 

Yet there are features in modern industry in France 
which must be recognized as elements in the evolution of 
a form of organization which may have a valuable influence. 
Th? history of Les Conseils dc.Prnd'homines is remarkable. 
They are largely juridical in their function. The?e councils 
decide in case of dispute, and theywre a sort of corporatfe 
magistracy ad rem. Before *the Revolution of 1789 a 
council existed in Lyons, and it was entrusted with the 
figh^. tij decide between employers And workers^.iTi the 
silk industry. In 1791 revolutionary acts abolished 
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tfM old drgamzation, and atferwarlls put the control o: 
industry under the police. Complaints arose, for the,neu 
authorities 'v/ere insufficiently expert • in the technigue 
of industry and business, sotn 1805 the eld councils were 
again establislved, and ivere extended to lowns ojher 
than Lyons. They consisted of ‘five representing and 
elected by the owners and four represeij.tijlg and elected 
by the workpeople from among the ‘foremen and chief 
workpeople, and the Government nominated the president, 
and the vice-president, and the council was limited in its 
poweis {o rases involving an issue of sixty francs. In 
1848 a curidas change was made. The election was changed 
into two processes. In the first process the workers and 
til# owners voted for a list oh nomiiVated- candidates ai)tL 
thus produced an " electoral list ” ; in the second process 
^.h<r owners voted for the workers’ representatiyes and the 
wdrkers votefl -for the owners’ representath^es. TThe id^ 

‘ was that by the' adoption of this criss-cress arrangement 
a better spirit would be secured, since the owners’ repre¬ 
sentatives would be acceptablf^ to the workers and the 
workers’ representatives to the owners. It was a disastrous 
change, and in 1859^ law wa.s passed re-eskiblishing the 
old mariner of election, worker-representa,fives to.Ut 
chosen by workers and owner-representatives by owners, 
and providing for equal numbers on both sides. In 1907 
the laws were consolidated and the system of coupcils 
was extended to all industry and not only to'the textile 
• trades. The judgments are without apfteal up to a sum 
of 300 francs “ in capital,” but there are anangements 
whereby a sum not exceeding 1,000 francs may be withki 
the competence of the councils. ' • 

For many years the Conseils de Prud’hommes have 
dealt with disputes Ijptween employers “'and employed, 
primarily and almost exclusively with individual grievances. 
The Conseil d’usine, as in operation in the Harmel fattory, 
near JR«ims, is a remnant of the 'CaVliolic patem^isn>) 
but it *has 'nad a decided influence on developments in 
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France. Indeed, it h?is bee'ij argued tHat Councils are-.'bf 
no a;/ail without the religious bond b^tweeii'rthe members. 

^ Mr. Mundella, as.fong ago as 1860, imitated''{he arranger 
m«»nt for ConseUs de Prud’hhmmes in the hosiery tra^e 
in !^ot\ingh?im. The central feature of tjhis device was 
that the decision was Teaclied by agreement and not by 
voting: The '‘arrangement at M. Leclaire’s painting 
* establishment went* a step farther in opening the way to 
’ ,a partnership of the workers both as a Provident Society 
and "as individuals. It is curious to look back at John 
Stuart Mill’s esthusiastic chapter on sjich vestures.* He 
regarded tl»em as models for the world of induiftry. Most 
of‘the sphemes which he described are still in operation, 
,w|th a Ifafo of'ratte fau?d glory about them. The^ 
still bear their tribute to the foresight and ^lumane purpose 
of the foun(16rs. But no one would eay that they ^e • 
Ijlmly to, be models for industry at large..* Jhough it'is 
quite possible that individual grievances* may become a 
festering tore, yet the root problem in industry lies in 
respect of corporate grievan.ces. The fact is that the control 
of individual industries in France is far ahead,‘in respect 
of insight and sympathy, of* the control of industry in any 
cAh^r country. The personal relationship, the Courtesy, 
the loyalty still obtain to a remarkable degree. ?Tie 
paternal method has outlived the passions of Syndicalism, 
with^ its claim for a revolutionized parliamentary system 
based upon’representation by occupation and for a»revoki- 
tionized industrial system based upon producers’ control. ' 
While it has outlived this assault on the fundamental 
system yet it has to be said that the assault itself has been 
responsible for a consicferable tendency towards a reaction¬ 
ary outlook. In fact, it is probable that the hsstility of 
the Syndicalists *to anything of thg nature of meliorism 
is one of the factors which havc»prevented the development* 
of or^nizations in French industry something akin to 
those .which have developed in other aountries. M..«Gide^ 
describes Syndicalism as bein^ less a doctrine than a» 
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tVndency,*ail<' th:|t if one vvistics to«:see in it a dSctrine, it 
is to be clas'^d witlj pragmatism. 'I'hat beingcthe case we 
,might expefcf? to see more traces of the influence of Syndical¬ 
ism and that efforts for mutnul discussion iveuld be regar^ed^ 
with favour if only ‘for ,the reason that if the pfoducers 
are to have ultimate control they would gain by Seing 
given a preliminary opportunity of leaguing tfts facts 
which underlie management. On tlw other hand there' 
are clear evidences that the workdrs no longer claim as j' 
postulate that all wealth is produced 'by labour. - One 
of the dubtle influences of the war on the French worker— 
by the way it was foretold by a Syndicalist—if to impress 
his mind with the value of organization and _^foresight 
la^d, careful planning. He itas sasn property *■ destro^d^ 
on the grand sdale and he knows that if it is to be restored , 
» i^rwill call for the,operation of the finest pliiijning and for 
the adoption f of every economic means „which modern 
science has made available. The revolt of the worlds 
against the intellectuals who led them to Syndicalism 
may be regarded as having ^reached a new stage. It 
has showi the need for leadership possessing the rarer 
qualities of foresight and insight, and tl\g workers are 
prepared to find such leaders among managere and owng;s, 
so«that Syndicalism is no longer a menace and French 
trade unions, being crippled by their divisions, are ready 
for a development in another direction. 

• Thei^ are in France mufh the same evidences of con¬ 
solidation of industry as we find elscwhtre. This consoli¬ 
dation largely takes the shape of a vertical trus*.- “ Syndi¬ 
cate Councils " are formed under the law of March, 1884, 
and are a characteristic of French tlevelopment. We.have 
seen thait the trade unions are not so powerful in the 
day-by-day working ^of industry, and ‘throughout there 
has been a spirit of conoiliation and of considerateness 
which has succeeded in keeping labour troublefe at a 
minin\um. In short, the paternaiisrt> already described 
is stifi a strong factor, even in the vertical trust which in .1 
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England and Aincrica»is so'inipersonal, an \jr{^nizatio,n. 
Many thinf^ which wifin England anij in Arjicrica regard 
as ultTa-niodern h^awe long been iij force in /i/ance. Mr., 
- Fai;pham tells a story of an Arflcrican professor who sougljt 
for Iiter3,tnre*in France on “ Employment nianagoinent.” 
No such literature could i)e dkcovered because employment 
mariagevnient I; so common-place in France. At the 
'entrance of nearly tvery F'rench plant of importance is 
■yio Bureau de personnel ouvrie'r, over which presides the 
Directeur de service personnel oiivrier, and he is almost the 
very prototype <jf the latest development of staff ntanager 
in England»and the'United States. lie acts* as inter¬ 
mediary between workers arxl management, and in the 
performante^of this fus'ition lie h'as generally been suc(;es‘p» 
, ful. So it happens that sons and grandsoifs of employees 
may be fountl hi the average French indu*itry, precisely the 
same feature ryliich personnel managers id department 
stores in the Unit^id States are attempting tiiintroduce and 
to encoura. 1 ^. In fact, personal relationship is on an e.xein- 
plary footing in France .as a general rule. It goes rather 
further in intimacy and in trust than the recognition of 
human rights \j-hich we haveiraced back lo the dissemina¬ 
tion of views on democracy. There are apparent «iigns of 
lack of discipline, bul the student needs to be* cauliou.s»in 
reaching a conclusion for the freedom and the cameraderie 
do not necessarily mean lack of di.scipline. It is worthy 
of notice that the conditions kpit down by the employe»s 
in the offer of Wiirks Councils seem to suggest au.xiety 
on the scor^xif discipline and that is why they are hesitant 
to allow discussions on the engagement and dismissal 
of workers. At the sahie in F'rance there is a striking 
absence of the type of domination to which the«English 
and the x\merican»forcman have accystomed us, the type 
of domination which Mr. Henry Ford describes as “ swelled 
with authority.” In fact, the pragmatic psychology of 
the actual manageuKurt of men is very, highly developed, 
. in France* It is customary to smile at what m3y seem to 
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Ije the 'fecAsw politenesij' the*eniployer who bows to 
his workman, the ivorkman who iiTscmpulousiy respectful 
, to his chief. The stvdent of industrial administration, 

f» ( « / 

jiccustomcd to«the considefation of this-or of that scheme 
or plan as the sure guarantee of efficiency, may well 
wonder whether Gallic politenessfis not a better evidence 
of the spirit of true efficiency than anydhere scJieme or 
plan. At any rate, here is an aspect (rf industrial life which 
has not received sufficient atteritioCi. There are practicaljy 
no attempts at Whitley Councils. The offer of the employ¬ 
ers,*-td'which reference has been made, has generally been 
scorned. ’’ It has been said too readily that t>ie restriction 
as to discipline is the cause; there is sound reason to 
’believe that it is the resftictioR'*against inquiries ijitp 
finance which*'is more potent. Even admitting this, it, 
esnnot be said tint there is any burnin,g dc'Sjre on the pait 
(Sf the workers for joint councils. .So far a.s,small grievances 
' are concerned tiie Conseik de Prwd’/iowwirs satisfy all needs. 
If there is to be true enlightenment as to tb? control of 
the industry there must be some elucidation of the general 
financial* position. In Germany there is a restriction on 
the right to inspect balance’sheets, and to- this extent the 
Germali system is'\ampered. It is a good test of manjge- 
iBcnt to be “able to explain the balance sheet to representa¬ 
tive workers. There is all the material ready in France 
for such a development. More than that there is the spirit 
<’f solidarity, already evidenced in the Conseik de Prud'~ 
hommes. Certain fears and timidities iTecd to be banished 
and certain misunderstandings need to be- cleared up. 
But on the other hand, other countries have much to learn 
from the spirit of industry in' France. That spirit is 
naturaKy anxious lest it should be checked and thwarted 
by an organization, be it never so w’ell conceived and 
never so justly established, and the anxiety obtains both 
on the side of the employers and on that of the vtorkers. 

J-n Germany we»leap to the other<ext erne. Orgamzation,. 
legally en'tbrced, is evident on every hand. More than that, 
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it is evident, that the ci?ntral ahn of this wg.Tiitz'ftlon is t j 
have ^11 ^industry centrally directed and guided, and not 
^by a^Governnient d.qrartincnt but by an industrial structure,, 
'in v^ich there wiil be full repi'fesentation for every interest 
invoWetf: eiiijrloyer and worker arid coi^sunier. Thus 
the organized economic %ystoni is the most closely-welded 
and.uK^l inclusive scheme yet attempted. Though it is 
right to s.ay that as a.l actuality it grew out of the conditions 
(if the war, it is also right to say that the idea which inspires 
it is not new ; Bismarck had conceived part of it at least, 
and certainly ho- was determined that there sh(aula* be an 
E"(jnomic B-uliament'with jiowers equal to tlui Political 
I’aidiamept, Indeed, in 1878*he founded for Prussia an 
Economic’Farliai'Acntajd sevc'ftty-five meiirbers, and vilieji* 
he proposed its extension for all Gcrmanjl he urged the 
representation (tf the workers, and thisjidea would have 
bi^n carried out had not the Reichstag vetoesd the proposAl 
to pay ifieml.)er;'. The scheme as concci>V(j'd in 1920 is 
not yet ccaisplete and the co-ordination between the dif¬ 
ferent parts has not yet been carried out. It is .lot being 
fultilled by any evolutionary process for the intention is, 
sooner (rr lat(u', to legislate,' for the complete structure. 
It arose in its present form out of the social unrcs-i at the 
time of the revolution. It set out to preserve the miiin 
features of what is called capitalism and yet to make some 
conce^ssions to Socialistic thought. In Herr Stroebel’s 
book. Socialization in Theory ,<ind PrncHce. he e>ginun#s 
this complete economic "scheme from the poin'i of view of 
a Socialists He admits tirat it was adopted as an alterna¬ 
tive to “ socialization,” largely because (he time of falling 
pric«6 and instability w.'is not considered to be favourable 
for the venture of ” socialization.” He examines the 
scheme in detail hi order to arrive at^a conclusion whether 
it will or will not lead to ” socialization ” and in the end* 
he is %omewhat indefinite. He sees a sharp antitliesis 
between the schena*: afid ” socializaticMi ” ; he flniiht.s if 
joint management can lead to “ socialization ” he cioubts^ 
4—(1878J 
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if the schcjne is t-esponsible, for th? increase in the number 
of trusts ^v/iich, ke argues, in any case vvcK' ineyitable. 

' Tliese are* twenty shbsiJiaiY trust's, 'i'he seven aiiii^ 
•Jcfined by lavv inc4u.(le tlie aim at imi'tsiseil prodyctive*^ 
efficiency by- means ok organization, slancfndizalion and 
the elimination of waste, ificrc;P;od co-operation between 
employers and workers by means of ^lat^onal agicciuents 
and Works Councils. is interesfing to stale the steps 
by which thvs great idea has lieen reached. 'I'lie Act,of 
1891 ^amended the industrial code and provitled for the 
consultation of woi'kers in a Workers Commit lee. In May, 
1905, this was made rather more stringent kn the mining 
industry in Prussia, and afterwards in other sliites, Ijy the 
'insistence upon the electiiTli of Wukeis Comluitlees, In 
December, 1916, it was enacted that such committees mus(, 
lie established in every undertaking en^nged in work of 
national miportance employing not less than tifjy persons.” 
Later a Central Joint Industrial Lea.gue •.vas established. It 
is a voluntary organization wdiidi includes b(*P> em)iloyers’ 
and workers’ organizations. There are fourteen groups 
for industries on the national plane, and these arc divided 
into trade groig^, and thefo again into Vade and disliict 
sub-groujys. This Joint Industrial Lejigue is already 
‘i potent inlluence. It has settled several cpieslions, 
particularly tho.se affecting hours of labour ; it has pressed 
forward the idea of Workers Committees; it carries 
' greut weight in the federal Economic Council. In 
January, 1920, an Act was passed requiring Works 
Councils to be set up in all undertakings •-..■here at least 
twenty persons are employed, including agric'ilture. 
In order to meet the, difficurty which arises farm the 
emplSyers’ disinclination to put confidential information 
before the Works Council, smaller cofnmittees are elected 
in certain cases. The fjrovision that in very large indus¬ 
tries the balance sheet must be explained to tSie Works 
Cqencil has bc«n restricted, 'fliet'ights of trade unions 
are carefully safeguarded and a trade union representative 
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must De allowed to aHend *1110 meetings i.'^oftd-fourlh 
the members ask for ft. The differeijce between these 
councils and Wliitl^jj Councils is fupdamental.V Although , 
the CJerman Works,Councils*are*at the cost (»f the emjSoyei; 
he can oifly attend when he is intflifecf, and normally the 
councils consist of workjrs only. Naturally enough the 
employer? are festive and they view with suspicion a 
tendency on the paftsof the trade unions to seize further 
powers over the counflls. The Whitley Councils are 
purely voluntary Iind the employer has full power as 
regards the inforjnation which is to be.given ^o \h«ra. 
The German,JVorks Cdbncil have certain statutoi^' powers 
of a(;cess to records of the industry. So we can describe 
the generalsAuctme a^k is at»the moment. The Works,' 
.Councils arc the basis of the structure. At the apex is 
the State and. federal Economic Council, the Economic 
Parliament, whi^h has been established tentaCveJy buf 
witiTa pr*spect pf perjnanence. Betweer? 4hem is the 
District Eiig.ooniic Council, to which appeals from \Yorks 
Councils are to be directed, but the form and functions 
of the District Councils have not yet been detwinined. 
The National Federal Economic Council is the outstanding 
feature. Whether or not it will contiiftc is qucAioned 
by some authorities, but the general interest tn its pro¬ 
ceedings and the high respect in which it is held seem to 
justify the opinion that either in its present or in a modified 
shape il; will be a permanent feature in German indiiftrial, 
organization. It included representatives of employers 
and employorC largely chosen by the Joint League which 
has been described. Agriculture and industry ; consumers 
and groducers are all Included in the presentation. 

" In this gigantic all-German trust,” says Mr. Fasnham, 

“ Germany has crystallized the tenden<jies of the industrial 
world for the past decade—th» destruction of ruinous 
competition, the consolidation for efficiency of operation, 
wojjonen's represent^ion in management.!’ It goes fatthat., 
than ttie Joint Advisory Council which was prdposeS in 
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EnglafiS r* 191^, though it^is qui*e possible that one of the 
reasons a’gainst ^he adoption dt such a scheme is the 
appreherfsion that it might evolv« ^into sometljmg not 
^ dissimilar fr»m an Econonlic Parliiiment. Ther? is « 
strong prejudice'in,England against Such• dominant 
authority as distinguished,froi» Parliament, but ttiis is a 
point which will call for precise examlnatioif. lat^r on. 

There are other features in the nrfjlmization of industry 
in Germany which call lor atterflion. Largely based upon 
military practice there is a definite'distinction between 
admlnii^rative and executive control. Pivisions of respon- 
sibility’arc drawn with the utmost care. 'IJio employment 
department in each industry is a real entity, and there is 
no suggestion of jealousy im thefiiirt th otliA'Afepartrnents. 
The functiofJal character of controt is frankly recognized. 
Even in the n^dst of industrial upheaval there is strong 
discipline. .Minute instructions are issued to the workers 
and fines iwo*levied for irregularities. .The study of^oca- 
tional suitability is carried very far and veiy great stress 
;s laid upon technical education, a just criticism being that 
n the management of industries there is insufficient regard 
:o humane literature as a. necessary elcjuent in training, 
it is»significanrthat the tradition in France of sons and 
rrandson^ being employed in the industries where their 
athers were employed is now being studied in Germany, 
ind there are writers who are suggesting that there m;i.y 
be aspects of vocation|,l suitability arising from family 
tradition to which insufficient' weight has been given in 
the past. " If we can carry family unity«^nd mutuality 
into industrial life,” says one of the indirstrial experts, 
" we may add an attraction fo vocational fitness which 
may«be of immense value.” The Works Councils are 
actually prescribed by law and, as we have seen, the in¬ 
clusiveness of the schesie has proceeded by steady exten¬ 
sions, until it comprehends comparatively smalkindustries. 
^Ije Federal Pouncil—temporary,, though it is—ij also 
pfescribed by law and there are those, once'eritfes of this 
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central authority, who a*e urging that it shouM 'M given 
* Parlianicntarji authority instead of tl"^ mer»* advisory 
authori^ wliicli it lia*; at present. Perhaps its Cost work , 
itis btfen lo attract.confiden^e i# its representation of the, 
consurher.Hor the Joint Council in, flu; steel industry, in 
particiflar, had been criticized iidver.sely on the score that 
it exp^chtefl the ^onsuIner. The District Councils present 
a tliftkully which hJstfidt yet been surmounted, and the 
demand for greater powCrs for *tho Federal Council has 
introduced an elenVmt of apprehension test the same 
authority, on a narrower plane, shoidd J)e claiuiec! fcr 
the District Cvuncils. Ft is significant that in the®discus¬ 
sions jn Germany of modifications which are believed to 
he necessarydfi the.jnciA'iice of»th« eight-hour law, it has 
been suggested that the District Councils ^houlcf have 
power lo adai)t»ii centralized law to rcgivnal conditions 
and that for this and similar purposes the organi^atfon of* 
the District. Couneps should be pressed for\t£M'd. In no 
other couniTv has the law actually proscribed Wprks 
Councils. In Germany while it is declared that the Works 
Councils must take no itarl in management it «s also 
enjoined with some apparent irwonsistency that they shall 
deal with discipline and even rc-consider cables of disiiTissal. 
Thus the cxlicmes meet and (he purely volunta^' systei*- 
which has attr.acted the leaders of man}' large industries 
iij America has points in common with the State-enjoined 
system which we find in Germany.^ The Belriebsratcge^ctz > 
or Works Council Law of*1920 is a voluminous body of 
instructions, dealing with small details, and it probably 
weighs heavily upon Works Councils of (hose industries 
which ^uploy only twenty Vorkers. This is safeguarded a 
little by the haziness as to the financial information which 
is to be given to the Works Councils.^ At one time it 
seemed to be enjoined on the management to give a careful 
statementAof all financial operations so that the staff repre- 
sentjjtives might be fu^'y enlightened, but tjiis law appye'l— 
only to IluiuStries employing more than 300 worker? and 50 
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salaried «fflSers., There has Heen same modification recently 
of this injiluction,^ and it seems ndK that the^management 
can place'-limits upoij the financial ,data which is to be 
,communicated to the Works'Council ^ven of the largei 
industries. Further, ilpere is now an arrangement, wliereby 
two members of the staff may be elected by the Works 
Council to sit on the Board of Directors. A- This'nas arisen 
from the modification of the finaricii>.l‘data to be given to 
the Works Council. It ifiight haVe been better if a remedy 
had been sought in the direction in which English thought 
haf, tfincled. After all, it is only reasonable to suppose that 
an English Whitley Committee, with both, management 
and staff round the table, will be able to deal with the 
minute complexities of-fii»nce in,n more iirtclligent way 
than a Works Council consisting ot staff only, grappling 
with the probleyns as they are presented in written forms 
•And hfijitating to ask for an explanation, and, indeed, in 
many cases being too proud to ask fpr an explanation. 

A curious case of difficulty in the working of these 
councils has arisen in connection with the eight-hours’ 
day. The violations of this law -verc notorious, due largely, 
let it be said, to increase ip the cost of living. Proposals 
for adjustment tiave been made ; one proposal is before 
the Reichstag providing for a fifty-six hours’ limit in the 
week in lieu of an eight-hours’ limit a day, and another 
proposal suggests the deduction of necessarily idle time 
, on t,he railways from tlje daily total. It may be asked 
why this cannot be done as part of'.the function of the 
appropriate Works Council, granted that it is desirable. 
The answer is very remarkable. It is pointed out that 
the eight-hours’ limit is in the •protection of the yorker, 
and while it is true tha^ workers go to a second employer 
after the performance of an eight-hours' day for one 
employer, it would be impossible to punish vast numbers 
for such an infraction of the law. Further, tAie courts 
jye,taking the yiew that as under Jhe Betriebsrategeset* 
the presumption is that the Works Councils' ccihsent to 
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this viftuai''ex*tension of jjoiirs \t would be absur^ y)j>unish 
the employers. Conscqjiently it is necessary .to pass a 
new lafr v\4lh further rigidities to take tlffe powers from the 
Worl»*Councils in'order that ^the’previou^ law may be ‘ 
effectk'e. ^ is hardly a matter for .surprise that it is* 
being ^lointM out that Uie Dislrfct Councils should be 
able to haadle such an issue, that they could best deal with 
the tran:;fer, after the eight-hours’ limit, of men from one 
industry to another, and.that if the Reichstag—even with 
thft accord of th# Federal Economic Corincil—always 
proceeds to new legislation to meet each difBculty.as it 
arises there will *l)e ao endless chain of’legislatVm. On 
the other hancb it is argued that the times are exceptional, 
that the gen^mal value of the eigjit-hoiiis’ limit is indis¬ 
putable but that Ihe-^nationaf financial styngenc.y calls* 
■for urgent measures, outside normal processes, just as 
war calls for xftgent mea.sures, and that tile settlement by 
Wc*ks Councils Is not disturlied as a norniid pibcedure 
by such an exceptional proposal at such an exceptional 
time. W”may leave the issue as thus stated, but it is a 
notable fact that the elal*oratc organization has not 
proved to be sufficient even for the fulfilment of so appar¬ 
ently fundameirtal a procedure as the siglit-liour|’ day. 
According to l>oth sides it is clear lliat somg elasticity 
in the administration of such laws, at any rate at normal 
times, will have to bo admitted. We may be permitted 
'to siig^st that if there is any elasticity in the adaptation 
to practice of a law^ the genera lvalue of which is "Indis¬ 
putable,” the responsibility for such adaptation can hardly 
be laid on Works Councils in individual industries without 
giving them a weapon in competition with other individual 
induSries which it is too mucluto expect them never to 
use. 

9 

It is generally said that this vast'complex scheme of 
Works ^Councils and of a Federal Economic Council 
grew rather suddenly out of the industrial upheaval after 
tHb Atiwisiice. Onc€ again we must protest thatgtoo fteucii' 
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is assign»jd*to the war. Tho uplif.aval was so(?n cBcckcd 
and with ^eir accustomed docili^ the Gernian workers 
fell into liffe. But the truth is that^the FederM Council 
was in old idcya. As we hjt'ctiecn, Bismarck was faftiiliaj 
with it, and in his^dtead of democratic poriveivn politics 
he was a believer that the^ besp means of cUeckinJ that 
power was to give it the responsibility of ifoonoiftic power. 
Parliamentary authority in German^’ 'was always hedged 
and safeguarded, and the'e.\i)eriu*.'nt with an " Economic 
Parliament ” 'would probably have been made quite apart 
fropi the upheaval after the war. Similarly, the Works’ 
Council «.vas not a fresh-born idea. There is hardly a 
feature of the Works Councils which is not to be fotind in 
the arrangements in tha Zgiss glass factory ^t 'Jena. As 
long agtr as 1896 the " Workers CaVmmittee ” was called 
into being at Jena. It held its fust meeting in January, 
1897. It consisted of 120 representatives o'f the workers, 
elected anmujly by Itallot. “ The ‘ Worknjen’s Ctim- 
mittee ’ may not be refused a hearing by the management 
on ariy matter affecting tlve working of the unclertaking.” 
It prove/;! to be too big, and so'since 1902 a sort of E.xecutive 
Committee of seven took its place. It meets once a week 
in privftte “ fordhe purpose of discussing notable occur- 
reipces affeiling the well-being (jf the men dnd deteri'nining 
upon the attitude which should be adopted in each case. 
Important questions of general interest are discussed in 
conjunction with the n^anagers at specially convened 
meetings at whicli also the managers ma/.’ bring up questions 
for discussion. The proceedings of the , Workmen’s 
Committee, those of the sub-committee, and of the managers 
arc drawn up in a report, a cojt^' of which is hung up in 
each qf the workshops.*" In respect of discipline and 
personal questions tlie “ Social Secrelpry ”—who is the 
'' Personnel Manager ” of American industries—represents 
the management, and he is expected to set tle such qjiestions, 
leaving to the managers the discussion, of questions of 
metllods <and improvements and cfianges whicfr'saff'ect 
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the giaaing oi tlic v«orker4. Professor AbVv who was 
responsible Jor tliis cariy Works Council, spec^llly intended 
thal ftie tominittec should be an open and sinc*ere organisni 
,_and*not a mere mjsk for atflocsacy on the i'»irt of thd^lvvner 
or rfitinasi^ • The scheme was wyJbly discussed. Certain 
aspects of it^ in particul'ii' in,respect of the bonus-sharing, 
were dejtLribecJ in English journals dealing with questions 
in Economics. Titeje can be little doubt that it was the 
parent of the Works €onunitlAes prescribed by the law 
in 1920. What i4 even more interesting is'that there can 
be little doubt that the omission of the feature whejeby 
there were occasional*sittings with the manag^iicnt was 
quite deliberate. It is said aijiong the objects of the law 
that it is'toensure co-qperatiyn,*but there is good reasoij . 
to believe that the airangenient for both sick;s to fit round 
the tal.)!e was istentionally kept for the suj'j.cricjr committees, 
the Federal 'Council and possibly the I')i^iJricl Counial. 
Afany raje, it is^laid down that disputes Wiliiph arise must 
be referred to the District Committees. It will not escape 
the student that the Zeiss system contained—^thougfi only 
for occasional use—the charJcteristic feature of lliy English 
Whitley Committees. It is vyorlh while in conclusion to 
quote some of the duties which are lait^ upon fhw Works 
Councils. Tliey are to support the manageftient ii^all 
industrial operations in order to secure the most efficient 
andcconomic control and conduct of the business. They are 
to beTareful to encourage the it^roduction of new nicthoc^s 
where the managemenf thinks that new methods are 
desirable. .They arc to secure the, undertaking against 
disturbances which may arise from dispules among the 
wor^rs, within the couitcil itself, or bctwx'en the workers 
and tlie employers. They shall encourage good,feeling 
within the worker#’ unions as well as between the unions 
and the employer. They shall cjicourage joint negotiation 
as far as possible. This last injunction is necessary since 
joint sittings are not ijieditated as a ryrrrnal proce^dure. 
^nuTtfbePof opinions have been obtained from (’Inplo'^ers. 
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Tlicy s'linmnrized as .being jrautiously fafoiiriiWe. 

Obviously tkey do not want the powers of the councils 
extended, esjiecially in the uncertain position of the*I)ibti'ict 
Counci's, but they pay their tribute to the moderation and 
the constructivcnesss of the members of Wie^fiourails. 
“ The spirit of opposition between the two sides seeirs to 
have died down,” says a Berlin manager: “ and given 
way to a realization that mutual conG3Ssions alone can, 
guarantee favourable developments. Thanks to this 
realization, the employers are more disposed to enter into 
ne.gotiations and to make concessions, and the workers 
more often send moderate I'epresentatives to the councils 
instead of extremists.” A private letter froth one of the 
members of the Federal E''onpmic Council make,s tire some¬ 
what significaRt conjecture that u' the developments 
proceed in their present direction a modification of the 
cQiincils to provide for regular joint sittings as the normal 
procedure will J>e inovitalde. 

In Italy tjie depiuidence upon German finance before 
the w.'ir has led to a greater reconstruction than elsewhere. 
Probably^ the labour uplieaval was more dramatic in 
Italy, but the same warning must again be uttered. 
MatterSoin Italy hid not been quite comforta'ole long before 
tlif^jvar and economic authorities were tlamouring for 
some organization of industry which would be a safeguard 
against what they regarded as inevitable disaster. The 
crash came suddenly, hqweve.-, and workers aetually 
seized the industries. There wa-s ren\arkable discipline. 
Incompetents were discharged ; attempts were made to 
increase output. Some study was given to the methods 
of distriluition, and then considefation was given to the 
art and^scienc.e of management. Then the workers found 
themselves. They realized that thouglj they had seized 
the capitalists’ property they had not seized his skill or 
experience in management. So the Premier sujx'eeded 
in drawing up the famous decree by which.factory councils 
were'established and the factories wfere returned »t<* the 
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origihrvi owners. Tho» dccr«c lias been at'^ijkcd as a 
wild conce.^sion to tli<» workers, but it is yet,»too early to 
say if tills is a jus^ criticism. It is true tha' ut .seems 1o 
.^suggest that the .workers shaU share contsol, but tliere is 
goo(f rea«.cn *o believe that as time^ias passed tlie meaning 
of '*contr^” has proved tp be somelhing different from 
what wife thoi^ht in the heat of the moment. It seems to 
•mean “ oversight check ” or “audit” or “the criti¬ 
cism or consideration o^control*” rather than control in its 
sense of initial dr directive authority. f?ome sort of a 
scheme was put into working tentatively, .but ijs it 
passed froin theory info practice the management realized 
that it might^le possible to evolve a more moderate scheme 
which \5oiJd be realjy prijcticablc and immediatelji, 
beneficial to both sides. Accordingly <he employers 
suggested a '^dieme which has striking jioints of kinship 
with the English Whitley scheme. It included NaiiflBal 
Joint Coijimitlec.s for each industry, with Pi^trict Councils 
co-ordinated with them, and at a later stage, Workers 
Committees to be co-ordinated with the Pisirict Councils, 
all of them to have manligement and workei;s equally 
represented. Tlien labou]; put forweard its scheme 
which was no^ acceptable to the ein])I»yers as being too 
complex and <Is leading to expropriation. A *hird ssjjgme 
was put forward by the Catholic Workers’ Federation 
which included joint committees and a profit-sharing 
systdHi to be established by l|w by means of which tjie 
profits would be cVvidedinto certain proportions, and that 
which accijLied to labour over and above wages would be 
used for the gradual purchase of shares until all the share¬ 
holders were cxpropri»ted. This scheme is tantamount 
to asking expert and energetic*management to glan and 
toil for its own d*struction. In the main the Government 
Bill follows the employers’ scjjemes, being rather afraid 
of the* German model whereby the councils consist of 
workers only, and espetially afraid of the idea of a Federal 
tcoBffmit Council.* In the adaptation, howeve?, to kalian 
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conditions <#lher more is mide of the idea of shsiring 
control, though possibly this is subject to some,ambiguity 
piuch as we have already seen. However, the Government 
is wait ifig on event s and is alltwiiig all sort? of organizations 
to be tried in varidui? .industries until sorfie,^:nefally 
acceptable form is evolved., Tl>ue are so.fic Ihintcers 
in Italy who s.ay that the desiralile schem^ is gfhduplly 
taking shape and that no legislation “ivill be required.' 
A leading Italian economist has fust issued a valuable 
contrihulion to the subject in which he shows that labour 
troubles in,the past two years have arisen in, I hose industiies 
where thci‘e is no eoimcil of any kind. If he succeeds in 
inducing the managements of industry in Italy to get 
■aj/er the shock of the seizure of industries anct to believ'c 
that co-djx'r,iliOn is possible without any detlironing of 
management it m;,'y be that a complete scheme of National 
and lynd Works Councils will be at work in a 

comparatively, short time. Certainly that, seems to be the 
tendency at tlie ■moment. It will be a strange^irony if 
the world sees in Italy the first full and volunt.ary develop¬ 
ment of the com]rlcte structure. It is no small achieve¬ 
ment for the Premier. lie has pulled indu^stry out of a 
hideous tangle. IPe has taught the workers the value of 
tru6''.,anage?aent. Out of these factors there may come 
an industrial structure which will conserve that which 
is best in industrial structure as we have know'll it and may 
pqmt the way to a furtlyr evolution on a voluntary 
basis. It may be advantageous (mat the scheme should 
provide for steady growth. In this respect it wi'l coiiipari' 
favourably with the German scheme which seems, in it.s 
completeness, to be too crystallized and on that accqunt 
to be in&nfficiently adapted'^) future changes of conditions. 
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' xN^USTRIAL OKGANIZATfON IN liNCT.ANn 

The cefltralization of the organization of laliour in England 
• has had an influeile® in two directions. It has checked the 
development of local Vesponsfliility and the unrest which 
is indicated by “such movements as the shop stewards’ 
movement is ipdicative of protest ng.-unst thi*; asptet of' 
the intluery-e. On the other hand the influeni’e has lieen 
largely on llie side of nnifosmity of industrial structure. 
With tire •vast .and polenu industrial trade unions jn 
England it is most unlikely that there would be the sporadic 
and varied aKangements which we h:!ve*:reen in the United 
States. Moreover, it was evident that \\Jiateyej>d^’ice 
would bn most,favoured in England wa,^ hound to be a 
device which would include a frank recc^gnilion of Labour 
organization on the grand scale. To some extent it is trne^ 
that this frank recognition of Labour organization on the 
grand scale has an unfortuniite influence upon local articula¬ 
tion. It cannot be the case that theit' should he so few 
local variations as obtain in England from slandan^ates 
and standard conditions. Manifestly, therefore, whatever 
organization came to be established in England must 
take’into account two hadors|which, to some extent,,are 
in opi)osition ; il niusT recognize trade unionism on the 
national plane ; it must recognize the gradual growth 
of local feelings of disquietude with nalional organizations 
wjjjch gave too little tvcighl to local experiences and to 
local expressions of opinion. There was collefjtive bar¬ 
gaining on the grand scale, but tlie individual in the local 
industry was governed by coUcctive bargaining at head-’ 
quarters and yet remained an individual, distant from the 
bargaining and feeling that the conditions which .jifferted 
hijT^ajT-by-day fife were not fully conside^'cd in that, 
. 53 * 
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bargaining'.^ •'We might easily ma'K.e a vrrong inference 
in England "‘from tlie large number of vasto industrial 
upheavals. There liavn been many strikes which .have 
covered the while country. ‘ It is too readily believed that, 
these are a very recent imwifestation, but Mi'. R^ljfrGrerton, 
in his History of Modern En^lanei describes ifhe strike of 
1889 as a general stirring among wage-earners, and emphas¬ 
izes Ben Tillelt’s appeal for unions' “'national in scope 
so that in any given case not the' local men alone would 
have to be dealt with,” It has been said again and again 
that" labour is organized on the one side' and capital on 
the other, and that there is no opportunity for the goodwill 
which is the basis of some give and take in practice. Yet 
" there is good reason to believe tjiat ev-en thiough these 
vast disputes fherc have been many cases where the rela¬ 
tionship between the employers and thd* workers has 
betu‘'admirable. Each has recognized the other as being 
in some sort- fhe plaything of vast economic foices. It 
has often been'the case tliat mutual respect .and even 
mutual trust have continued through the tumult. We 
read of Instances where captains of industry have been 
able to address the men’s representatives in the friendliest 
way pAsonally while being officially at daggers drawn. 
IntC-ifigent observers have looked for the reason. Some 
have found it in the English love of sport, or of the sports¬ 
manlike spirit. The fact is that we have had a spirit 
isf, advance of the form ^nd the spirit has continued in 
spite of the fact that extreme centriflization has often 
failed, as a form, to be fully representative of the spirit 
in all districts. Indeed, it is this high centralization which 
presents the greatest difficulty.’' If only we could,-find 
some Scheme of decentralization wiiich would yet keep 
the workers’ minds free from the suspicion of divide et 
impera we sliould be able to take a step forward in the 
discovery of a form which would be much nearer to a full 
expression of the spirit. Yet the prpce<?iS of discoveripg 
a method of decentralization is a slow process. 'Much ^ 
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wrong has Ireen'broug/it abcjut by the attempt to force 
ideas ^diead'Xjf the rece]1(ivity of men’s ryinds. ■* Dr. Figgis’s 
account of Machiavjelli is to the point ; " It may be pj)inted 
cut that the ideal of efficienty, if it be ’exclusive, will 
almost invVA;hibly tend to become nn apology for tyranny, 
whether that\f mob oi' moharcli. The moment a man 
begins to think of any particular reform as more imporiant 
fhan any loss to huii'Ain character that can accrue through 
w^iiting on the task of educating the public conscience 
to effect it, the moment, that is, he sets this or that object 
as an end itself isrcspective of the men who are tft reach it, 
he is bound* to become impatient of average stu))idity, 
contemptuous of all rules, legal, moral, or customary, 
which dela^ the • accomplishifieiit of his ends.”^ Therw 
. have been instances, benevolently designed, where attempts 
at industrial structure have been prematare, in that they 
have not h,ad bcjrind them the fidl gixxlwill of the v.-stftefs, 
or, indeed,’ their »ompetent fitness for such tasks of admin¬ 
istration as were involved, and the result lias been in.some 
cases that the schemes hjive been shipwrecked. The 
debris of profit-sharing schemes is an indicatioif of this. 
Many of these ^schemes have’failed not so much on their 
ineritj as scheyies but because the strain of centralized 
trade unionism on the one hand, and the habit of^iir- 
rendering the local point of view on the otlicr hand, have 
•combmed to make incompetence. 

So it is the fact that there his been in England a lacf: 
of successful orgaAized schemes to interest the worker 
in the adufinistration of industry. Also there has been 
some anxiety lest ’’ control ” should have to be abrogated 
by 4iiOse responsible for control. “ The hopes of those 
who had anticipated that the workers would get an*insight 
■•into the conduct' adminislration and finance of tlreir 
industries,” says the Trade Utiion book on Industrial 
Negotiafions, in dealing with Whitley Councils, “ were 
u.nfortunately ndt ijiali^d, as the employers h^ve li^rdly 
ever allowed these topics to be discussed or knowledge 
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concerning;'VI knh to i)e comniunic.Hed.” > Probably this is 
too strong ;t>condemnation, but it Os true tlial except in a 
small minority of cases there was nothing which co.uld be 
Regarded as afi actual sharing of contiol or even oi' tl;e 
knowledge of the primuples which inspired' epatroJ'. Yet 
the Whitley Report awakrned a deep iilerest. 'Tlierc 
can be little doubt that the shop stewards’ inovgment 
had some influence in pro])aring .‘lie way. It is easy 
to descrilie that movement as indicating lack of discipline 
in trade unionism but it showed a positive quality. It 
manifested a desire for articulation of needs felt in 
the workshop whicli could liaraly be articulated liy 
the central body. The shop stewards’ movement was 
.very complex. It w'as' not always conciliatory. Some¬ 
times it waii a protest against the moderation of the 
central e.xecuti.'e ; sometimes it wislied to restrain the 
cTirtsal executive. Always it was jealous for its own 
expression , it was to that extent a jiiptest against over- 
centralization.* Meantime, in what we may regard as 
chosen industries various efforts at profit-sliaring and co- 
partnemhip attempted to find a solution in another direction. 
These attempts were not regarded favourably by the trade 
union's and this; I think, was largely because trade union- 
istfi has 'differed in recent years from regarding itself 
as an end rather than as a means to an end, a means which 
has in it the possibility of varied developments. It was 
suspicious—and this suspicion was shown in some'instances 
in respect also of Works CommiKecs—lost the result 
should be a tendency to divert the loyalty of workers 
from the trade unions. Profit-sharing has been described, 
and not I think altogetjier unjustly, as the " hush ^iQney ” 
of la'bour. It has succeeded, as Mr. Bowie shows in his 
admirable book, in something less than 50 per cent of the 
schemes which have bee.i started, and in textile, agriculture, 
building, mining, and furnishing the proportion w successes 
is omuch smaller. The chief converts to profit-sharing 
since the war have been the very large scale ifi'dustries. 
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and those of the/n with*very Stable conditions l^ive found 
profit-sharing to be of* some value. AJr, Bo/ie sums up 
profit-sharing that it has not pro\icd successful in solving , 
"'.ny of our industrial troubles.’ In some cifses it has evea 
bred tlicnf.'’, *rhe fact is that the diemand, inchoate though 
it be, is for sl^^icthing deepen than profit-sharing. Trade 
uniorusm does provide the worker with a corporate interest. 
l*t does encourage ll.*e sense of fellowship and does give 
scyne range for thoughf and for distant ysion. Profit- 
sharing does not seem, even where it succeeds, to affect 
the status of tlui worker. Co-partnership doen corns a 
step nearer, !vnd wlien co-partnershijr has been accompanied 
by some inelhod of procuring living interest it has achieved 
much. It df)es rob the'workev of mobility, but we must* 
.remember that the mobility of the worker ilepenils upon 
the essential jjrtnciple that he is out to get the best terms 
he can get., ancl the obverse side of this is that labour 
becomes comii»odity subject 1o all the* influences of 
supply and demand, which if is the centrdl aim of recent 
developments t o check. Vai ious causes, including housing, 
have modified the attitude towards mobility, and just as 
comjretition in /espect of product is not the factor which 
it wa^, so mobjlity, as an expression of’competition for 
labour, is less potent as an influence. There are rlSses 
in England of indisputable success with co-partnership, 
hut not. such as to justify Lord Robert Cecil’s claim that 
methods of co-partnershijr shouiU be defined by law and 
made compulsory. 'Schemes of gifts of shares to employees, 
not conferriilg any rights other than the receipt of dividends, 
do not promise well, for at once the awkward question is 
aske^ why the worker-shareholdiy should differ from any 
other shareholder, while, on the other hand, it is pibbable 
that if they were jlut on the same footing there would be 
a danger of the worker-shareholdA exercising less foresight. 
Efforts fiave been made to provide a special committee 
to represent the’cojparffliers. There cai> be little doubt 
that both 'profit-sharing and co-partnership have exercised 

,s—(1878) 
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their best li^uence in ojiening np the way to the adoption 
of such copimittcesi The same may be said of the r^elfare 
‘committees. Profit-shiring, cp-partndr.ship, social, ^ort 
iftid welfare commiftees have shown the way in which 
workers may accept sortie responsibility antL^tt'thc sam.e 
time may make an intelligent 'contributira not merely 
to the direction of that section of the corporate life of the 
industry in which they may, be said Jp life specially interested, 
but to the direction of the industry as a, whole. . 

Works Committees before the war largely came about 
by fhese' means." They are not the iTovelly which is 
generally supposed. As far back as 1908 jn the Report 
of the Truck Committee joint tribunals of employers and 
timployqd were recoinincnded in 'order'that *iherc might 
be an amicable basis for deductions for damage and. 
defects. Cerlaifl' researches into the earVer history of 
engineering disputes have revealed the fact that.a hundred 
years ago tllere were proposals for something father like 
" joint control.’’ One Works Committee is stated by the 
Government Blue Book to .have met the man.agement 
" on an average three times a year in the last twenty-four 
years.” The shop stewardif movement ir a number of 
cases had involved a sort of Works Comiivttee in several 
disfricts some years before the war. What happened 
as the result of the Whitley Report was not the establish¬ 
ment of Works Committees. It was a very different' 
filing, the co-ordination o^Works,Committees with District 
Councils and, ultimately, with National Joint Councils. 
It is not unhealthy that the Works Committees should 
loom up as the more important j they are nearer tr, the 
worker, and on the other hand the worker has feK' his 
distance from the central trade union authority. But 
in the order of development it cannot be too clearly under¬ 
stood that in the organ!zation of industry the Whitley 
Report intended National Joint Councils to be prior to 
District Qiiindls'and District Counliils (o be prior to.'^orks 
Committees. ” In order that Works Committees,” says , 
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the Blue Book, should be Wmed on lines^^tisfactory 
to thf tjaflonal organizations, the .[Whitley] Report 
propijses that the f«i’mation of Woi^is Committees should, 
Ls far as possible, follow and not prec(;dc that of Nationaf 
and District ^Councils.” There afe two reasons for this 
sequence.^ InShc first place,‘the purpose of the Whitley 
Repojt was to aim^at a voluntary national organization 
o^ industry; in the‘second plqce, it was the deliberate 
intention that this^ national organization should be based 
upon a recognition of trade unions. It must not be 
understood from* this^ summary statement tha{ it \vas 
imagined that tjre trade unions were suflrcicnlly developed 
to render uniform and complete scheme possible. “ At 
present,” says thb Blu5 BooU, " considerations,almost' 
aiiametrically opposite to one another appear to determine 
the general absence of committees from Sifferent groups 
of industries ; it* some this would appear lo^Be due lo the 
absence or* the Weakness of trade union organization, 
while in others the strength of trade union organization 
makes Works Committees lyinccessary for the purposes 
which call them into existence in a number of industries.” 
The instance isigiven of the cbtton indusUy, but already 
there .are signs that some development is looked jor bejpnd 
the strong district joint committees which are at present 
the striking feature of the organization of the cotton 
imdustjy. There have been cases where individual indus¬ 
tries in the cotton trade l;ave sor%ht for some articulation* 
even on piece-rates, while the management of holiday 
funds and social and welfare work provides a machinery 
which recognizes itself as^ capable of wider duties. The 
poin#to emphasize is that the idee of industrial organiza¬ 
tion which we owe to the Whitley Committee is *based 
upon a certain development of trade unionism, that it 
comes to the Works Committee through the District 
Committee and from the National Committee. The 
Work^^ommittees—,in many and varied" forms«-exi?lited 
Jrefore the Whitley Report was issued, and In some cases 
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were attertifits to organize vt’orkerl if nof in hostility to 
trade uniomsm at any rate in ifidependenae of ^trade 
''Unionism. The diiferaice from that date lies in the fact 

• « • i ^ f 

that Works Committees afe the local M'xpression of th^ 
complete organization »f industry and are^n no^’sensc 
attempts to segregate or separate bodies oji^orkers from 
their main organization. Nevertheless it is true that this 
newer development may call for soni# adaptation of trad^ 
union machinery. Works Committees will need sorge 
range of operation and they will find applications of rate- 
fixii'g, 01 * social -or welfare work, altogether insufficient. 

In fact, as matters stand the chief cl'aracteristic of the new 

’ # 

organization is its fluidity. In this it differs ^from the 
German. It differs from Wie Antcricarr in that it has a 

I 

national structure, but that structure while being firm. 
and definite in* itself yet necessitates af^i])tation and 
fluidity in the Works Committees which ari^ its local 
expression, find it is quite possible tlmt when District 
Comipittees arc' properly evolved and their relationship 
to the National Joint Councils fully devi.sed, so that they 
will be 'able constitutionally to influence the National 
Council or to obtain and pethaps to direct some measure 
of autonomy for the Works Councils, wq shall begin to 
see ■'the national structure, based upon trade unionism, 
assume a shape which at present we are unable to 
conjecture. It is perhaps unfortunate that great inclustries„ 
sflrich as mining and the J'on and steel industries, should 
not be included in the Whitley system^ though they have 
their own machinery for negotiation. ‘ 

With this safeguard we may set out to consider Works 
Committees. They diffef widely. Some are based «pon 
joint rrteetings with the management; others are meetings 
of workers only, with powers to meef the management 
when need arises. In sfime cases discipline is given to 
the committee whilst in others they are regarded as being 
no tpore yian tire old trade unioifism—or shop steward— 
in a friendlier guise. By the cloce of 1921 National Councils , 
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were in ful* swing in* sixty* industries, inchlciing nearly 
four millio« workers.* They had dealt witlf wages and 
conditions, as part of ordinary ,tra(?e uniort corporate, 
baijfaining, but it.has been'interesting to otl^erve how othfr 
questHtms liat'e been covered, cdijAtfon, training, output, 
annual holidays, safety, unemployinent insurance, provision 
for ojd a’ge. In fact in the vast majority of cases the coin- 
Snittee has grown ^ist of the shops’ stewards and the shop 
stewards have themselves developed from being mere 
guardians of right into being constructive administrators. 
Usually the decisions must be unanimous buttthero are ‘ 
cases where.a majorify vote is accepted as decisive. The 
principal criticism was based on the assert ion th.at " Labour 
cannot secifte tha contnol of isduslrial affairs through th# • 
agency of a composite body,” but the rc[)ly is that \he word 
” control ” is*ambiguous and that if it tweans ” control ” 
irrespective of ;^ny other person’s rights sucli control cannot 
be secured by anybody, nor has it been iti 4he hands of 
anybody for at least a century. • 

Sir William Ashley has summed up the position as regards 
control thus; “The claim to freedom of management, 
as a bare alisy'act riglit bastd on ownership, is one th,at 
cannot be justified by any sound social* philosoifliy ; its 
justification can be based only on the assertions ffiat it 
conduces to economy of production and that economy 
,of production is in the social interest. Similarly, the claim 
for joint-control, when put fc^ward as a bare abstraxt 
right to which labour is naturally entitled, also leaves 
out of accitiint other important social interests : it is only 
justified in the minds of most of those who put it forward 
asj means to an end—Ihu protection of the standard of 
living of the skilled artizan.” He goes on further»to deal 
with the issue especially as regards skilled and unskilled 
labour: “A committee, constituted within the industry 
itself atid not imposed iqion it from without, might well 
consider the whSle outlbok on its labour.side ; the,tvpes 
of labour likely to be needed in the future and their relative 
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proportioy,^; tne methods of training, ontr/ upon work, 
and promo^on ; and the extent t^ which inpbility could 
be made ctonsistcnl with security, i^egarding thenWlves 
not n.i representatives responsible to constituents for f/hom 
tliey were making terms, but as experts bent'on diagnosing 
an industrial situation and opcamjning its t^mical and its 
human possibilities, they might at any rate artive at a 
more complete view of the problem ^hfm anyone possesseo 
now.” We can see the 'working of a complete scheme 
directed broadly to this end in the Enf;tish railways, and 
thi^, schgme has specially autlioritative ^sanction. There 
are thret bodies, the locrJ Departiuental Cominiitee, the 
Sectional Railway Council, and the Railway Council. 
The Local Departmental Qomrnittee is gstabl'shed at any 
station'or centre where the number of regular employees 
in a department jar in a group of grades exceeds seventy-five. 
The committee consists of four representing the workers 
and four rejyeeenting the railw.ay conip;yiy. T^e objects, 
as they are stated, are to provide a means of communica¬ 
tion between the employees and the local olTicinls, and to 
give the,,employees a wider inlerest in the conditions under 
which their work is perfor,med. The range of subjects 
inchidec. suggestions for the satisfactory arrangement 
of working hours, breaks, time-recording, questions of 
physical welfare, safety appliances and the like, lioliday 
arrangements, publicity as regards rules, suggestions for 
;prprovement of working^nd of efficiency. The Sbctional 
Council, with twelve representatives »on each side, has 
powers as regards the local application of national agree¬ 
ments relating to standard salaries, wages, hours of duty, 
and conditions of services of tlit; grades of employees in 
the sQlicme, suggestions as to operating, working, and 
kindred subjects ; co-operation with ai view to increased 
business, greater efficiency and economy ; the well-being 
of the staff; recruitment and terms of service. The 
Railjvay Councij, with ten reprct;entatives on each side, 
deals witb thf correlation of the work of the sAc'iinnal 
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councils. /Ill ijie rei'fcsentiitives on the L^cal Depart¬ 
mental Cotpmittee nw:|ft be in the employ of/ the railway 
comjfany but as regards the Section.'^ and the Railway 
Cou*cils (here maj? be a sacre^ary Ifrom oniside, anJ these* 
secretaries inay attend any meeting and may take part in 
the procecd'':igs. This scheme gives full articulation to 
the workers, tliough it carefully safeguards (he companies 
iagainst any inlerhuence with management and it gives 
the organized trade unions ful> opportunity to safeguard 
tfieir interests. It is probable that in jltactice it goes 
even farther than in (lieory, for e.xcept as regards Diose , 
questions specifically reserved for the Central W.'iges Board 
or National Wages Board tliQrc are not many questions 
in manageiycnt in whicji it ma^ be said that the einployees ^ 
are interested which could not be included in an agenda*. 
The procediujs adopted strengthens (he^ posiiion of the 
companies ill respect of management. Ajiplications are 
first subrditteef by the employees to the c/impany and if 
the answer which is received within fourteen days does 
not prove to be satisfactory the case may be refened to 
the secretary of the cmploycts’ side of the Local Committee. • 
This looks more sinister than^it really is (or it prevents the 
Local and the* Sectional Committees froBi havinji to deal 
with* questions which could be readily settled ^ the 
company itself. The whole arrangements lend themselves 
to the frank discussion of any question affecting the workers 
’ upoh Much employees and railway companies are likely 
to differ. The tr^ide ifnions e*(er principally in respect 
of the Sectional Councils where any difference between the 
secretaries as to whether a matter shall or shall not be 
placed on the agenda w referred by file trade unions to 
the railway company or by thi? railway company' to the 
trade union. , 

In the case of the Hans Refold Companies there is a 
furthe» development. The Workshop Committee is a 
really administrative bqdy. It is provided with the fullest 
confidential inforniation. It is in the tull cohfidence of 
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the directorate. It has evclved fciich m a(ithority that 
its decisioiV' are accepted officiaUy by all trade unions 
represented in the frorks. It adds, of course, to the difticulty 
of matiagemerrti but, as Mr. Charles RenoV'T.ays ; " niaSiage- 
ment is going to be fhr irjore difficult in future tn any went,” 
and he added that by the Hans Renold sc^me " various 
causes of friction had been removed by the acfiviUes of 
the committee and the acquirement by the worker of n 
knowledge of difficulties ;fnd of the technique of manage¬ 
ment,” Aparl; from the Council of the* Social Union and 
the.Welfjre Committee there is the third^committee which 
we have* described as the Workstmp Cominittee. It is 
based upon the shop stewards, elected 'by the trade 
unionists. It elects its qwn clyiirmap and secretary ; 
is in clcwe touch with the District Committee of the Trade 
Union ; it has ipaportant duties in connecti«n with a mosi 
promising profit-sharing scheme. It meets once a monlh 
and then sepds a list of prn])osed qucs1i^)ns for.discussion 
to the management and the management sends a list in 
turn ‘and then both sides meet. They sometimes have 
foremen, present, and libcra'i arrangements have been 
made to permit the membe/s of the committee through 
its secretary to»consutt individual workers. The whole 
scherx.!, worfis admirably and seems to be a full justifica¬ 
tion of the confidence of the firin in its employees. Messrs. 
Cadbury’s scheme is rather complex, It sets out with a 
clear statement of the advantages to laoth sides in negotiat¬ 
ing with organized labour. The Siiop Committee consists 
of w'orkers’ representatives and firm’s reprasontatives, 
the latter being in the proportion of one-half. The workers’ 
representatives arc one for cvefy ten workers witjj^ a 
minimipm of tliree and a maximum of twelve. The 
function of the Shops Committee is to take action where 
such action is within the,authority of the departmental 
manager or foreman, and he concurs in it, or whtsre the 
Works Council has delegated ex*;cutive* powers to the 
ShopCornrhittee. These powers include' health, cltanRftess, 
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timekeeping,* and discipline,* grievances, prevention of 
waste of cv#ry kind, increasing interest of r,Kn in their 
work and in output, promotion of^cffifiency by study of 
techrSque and processes, guarding against‘accident and 
investigation * of accidents, cons^ifcrdtion of new and 
altered processes and their eft^i't upon the shop, education, 
observance of trade union rules, advice on arriving at 
emd adjusting wagei.. Decisions which affect any section 
of the workers are not cafi-ied intdeffect without the consent 
of the majority of'the woj kcrs concerned, and in case of 
deadlock the Wqrks Council is to decide, Tl^ Wijrks 
Council has ejght firmsr’ representatives and eight'workers’ 
representatives^ The firm's representatives include direc¬ 
tors, staff* depart mental, managers or foremen elected by^ 
Iheir colleagues. The jiowers cover a wide area, rftuch on 
he lines of Ihc Shop CommiUccs but v/ith reference to 
die works as a whole, and it is empowered to ybtain special 
help from yutsidc, including the help of the*t)iadp unions, 
ft is interesting as being a two-coinmitlecw system, rather 
like some American experiments. Messrs. Rowiitree*also 
have a Diqiartmcntal Council, with Sectional Councils 
below and with a Works Cpuncil abov'e. It seems to 
have the primary advantage of safeguarding the foreman, 
for it *is at this point that difficulty usually %mtet9. A 
very interesting Works Committee for a smaller 
works has been established l.iy the Morstmann Gear 
Comp'any, Bristol, with about ^)ne hundred employee^ 
It was set up really to handle a lionus scheme proposed 
by the maBagcrnent, Imt it deals with other questions, 
including fines, and is a joint committee meeting monthly. 
Siii'jjjarly, Messrs. H. O. Iftrong &^Sons, who used to meet 
the whole of their workers in a monthly meeting, estaWished 
a Works Committee to take its place. This, too, is a 
joint committee, but the staff representation is based upon 
departmental division. Discipline, interpretation of official 
orders and of trade union rules, shop comjilions, dcci^ons 
of foreTueif are wilhiii its comuetence. In its Drocednr.- 
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the Eni}j],oyees’ Committee, mceto first, ai»J if necessary 
it asks foi\a joint meeting. “ All,trade uniqo matters are 
arranged 'direct between the management and thfc union 
offickds,” but,the questions of interpreta.tion and of afjjplica- 
tion fall to the Works Comrail Ice. The Ctiriosity, in this 
scheme is the attempt of a purely staff committee to settle 
questions before approaching a joint committee; 

Another scheme has been set up by Fox Brothers, 
Wellington, Somerset. Each department elects its repre¬ 
sentatives, and the committee meets the directors and 
geijeral, manager once a month. The novelty lies in the 
handling of questions of discipline or wage questions 
affecting individuals. These must come before the foreman 
and if he cannot settle them tljey pass to. the manager, 
and after that the committee and the directors are a 
final Court of r^ppeal. This is another notckworthy attempt 
to prevent the undermining of authority. Usually the 
discussions^fise informative, and the committee isencouraged 
to take a real interest in the administration of the 
industry as a whole. " The difficulties of connecting the 
Works. Committee with trade unionism as seen by the 
management are two—the^ small minority in any union, 
and the fact that the particular union' has nothing in 
con'w.ion with the industry ; if Works' Committees are 
to be linked with Industrial Councils, which on the work¬ 
people’s side are formed from the trade unions, sotne 
way must be found fop isolated establishments 'to be 
joined up to the proper unions.” This is a statement, 
apparently from the management, to be found in the 
Blue Book, It points either to a formidable difficulty or, 
on the other hand, to the presumption that trade union 
organization must fran^y be the basis and that National 
and District Committees must be prior in time of estab¬ 
lishment to Works Cqpimittees, and that there must 
equally be some organization of employers • for the 
purpose. 

The Fark^ate Works Joint Trades Committev.^ puts 
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in the firsi pjnce ^mongnts objects " to strengthen trade 
union organization in yie works.” Then it ,/roceeds to 
define’ottfer objects, which include the handling* of general 
questions affecting’welfare,'thii rendering c< assistance to ' 
branclijs in sifctional disputes, the^watthing of representa¬ 
tion on local bodies in order tli^t “ the workmen employed 
by the firm are not overlooked," and the promotion of 
closer union of the different trades rej)resenled in the works. 
In this list there is no»recognition of a desire for joint 
control or for “ J voice in management.”* An attempt 
had been made to establish a committee in 19^3 buj it 
obtained little support. Apparently, however, fhe com¬ 
mittee undertakes responsibilitie.s outside the range 
which thebaViloguf of objects suggests, for we find discipline 
as one of the subjects of discussion and the a»rest of 
’gambling as ano of its achievements. Messrs. Reuben 
Gaunt & SonI began with a Factory Council composed 
of two directors jnd the heads of departmeatj, which acts 
in an advisory capacity in regard to questions of finance 
and the like, and its function "is to consider, unify and 
consolidate the ndes and ‘principles of management,” 
making use of the collective ^experience of its members. 
As a further extension on the staff side arr.ingemeats were 
made *to establish Works Committees, wheraby ti«e co¬ 
operation of the workers could be obtained in any proposal 
vfhich the council had made. The peculiarity in these 
committees is that they are j^part mental Conference^, 
each department electing three representatives by ballot, 
and the management being represented by the managing 
director, the departmental manager, and the foreman, 
bu^that two persons fKim outside tlie department are 
co-opted to act as neutral representatives for one particular 
piece of business .-only. Rules of a sinijile character are 
laid down so that all the confe.jences may act upon the 
same principle. The management reserves to itself 
" the allocation >»f worki to particular sets of chawing and 
the SJlocation of minders to particular machines.’' In 
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a sense tbe arrangeinenls tire refiiiniscecit & some of the 
schemes Alopted in the United States, and- some of the 
phrasoolo|;y usecf is ,close akin to that frequently used 
,in Alnerica, 'such as: “•Deiflocratic control of iiTdustry 
can only come when (ie,mocracy has knowledge anthwisdom 
to assume control. Rightly used, conferences will provide 
the necessary experience and education for greafer Respon¬ 
sibility, which will be equally beneficial to all concerned:”^. 
The separation of the two parlftular points of discipline 
is remarkable as it would seem t o suggest that a considerable 
pcvtion.of discipline is not reserved by, the management. 

" Promotion and j)ay shall be as* nearly jis possible in 
proportion to merit,” but it is not stated by whom the 
, merit is judged. , • ■ ’ 

Thefb can be little doubt that the question of discipline 
presents a serious problem. On the one" hand it seems 
to be impofisible to conduct any sort of discussion with 
representativts of the staff and yet to maintain a method 
of discipline which shall regard itself as authoritative by 
its own right. On the otner hand it would seem that those 
American industries wliich Iiave handed over discipline 
to tlie Staff Committees ha^/e been rather in a hurry and 
have itot fully*considcrecl what is involved. There are 
case.fin Ehgland in which discipline is handed over, that 
is to say in whicli clearly-recognized offences are punished 
by a,greed penalties, but this is the simplest portion qf 
general discipline. The^-ouble really enters in deciding 
in cases of sullen disrespect or o^ stubborn attitude, where 
offences are destructive of morale but do not come within 
the range of scheduled offences. It is this type of tempera- 
ment;fl offence or attiti^de whidi becomes more difficult 
to handle when representatives of the workers share, 
to a less or greater extent, the responsibilities of administra¬ 
tion. There have been* many instances where foremen 
have found the attitude of Works Committees intolerable 
and .where every, semblance of authority Has been destroyed 
and"’indeed, t.he question of direct supervision Uecoraes 
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very acute problem when^uch rruiimittees are in wistence. 
There is the •;isc in whiah a worker struck a fc/eman and 
was rightly discharged and the ipiscipline Committee 
ratjfie(^thc penalty but dec'ided in favour fif resliti!tion, 
after three mdnths. It is hard ti^ ^ay if the foreman’s 
influence was destroyed or iniareased by this revision of 
the ju(jgnicnt. A striking contribution to this aspect of 
^iftcipline is included in the recent concessions made to 
worjeers by Messrs. Lcvi^ Brothers. " Naturally,” said 
Lord Leverlmlme, ” if it is just and right to grade men 
up for good work, it is equally just to grade the’n down 
for moderate, tfisuflicient, or careless work, bad timekeeping, 
or any other indifferent service. Then any man who 
faels that fiis’grading is «ot be^ng done fairly to himself , 
should liave a right of appeal. It is suggested that,’in the 
fii'st place, tlie^fippcal should be made to rm independent 
advisory tribunal^selectcdfrom the Workers Rqiresentative 
Committee,«this U'ibunal to sit under the fl»irmanship 
of Mr. Walton (the head of the Service* Department). 
The foremen, the divisional managers, would make tlieir 
appeal to the chairman of the Port Sunlight Management 
Committee. Al^ cases dealt with by the independent 
advisory tribunal would be forwarded tt) the Works 
Control Board, with a recommendation from’the Tnde- 
pendent advisory tribunal. The Works Control Board 
wfould decide, and their derision would be final, unless the 
man decides to appeal still fui^t®’' the chairman ofc 
Lever Brothers, Limited.” It cannot be said, as yet, 
to what extent this negatives the value of the tribunal 
chosen from the workers’ representatives, but it is interesting 
as Rowing the hesitation*in Engj^and to remit discipline 
finally to the .staff representatives. It seems on the whole 
that no way has y!!t been discovered of transferring dis¬ 
cipline from the proper authority to the committees. 
If discipline is to mean discipleship it must entail rather 
more than penaltj'; it must include the.encouragenient 
and tile cullivation of qualities and capacities.. The nearest 
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vve can fi'.ill to a reasonable solution lici^ in’the frank dis¬ 
cussion of the principles of disciplfne with thfe cpmpiittees 
while^ reserving; to the-competent authority the application 
of those principles to indiv'idual cases. In the case of the 
Filene Co., of Boston’ ct is admitted by the management 
that there have been dismissals which have been reversed 
by the Arbitration Board and that the Arbitration -Board 
has proved to be right. Thus there may be a necessity- 
for a Court of Appeal, but that Court pf Appeal will need 
to be something more than the Works Committee itself, 
though may have a few representatives from the Works 
Committee, and yet this has not invariably proved to be 
desirable. We cannot expect to follow the example of 
the Filene Co. and make an \rbitrai ion Board representative 
of the workers only. Akin to this is the question of pro-, 
motion. It is 'claimed that workers should choose their 
own foremen, but as yet there are very few instances where 
this bold si,ejp has been taken. It is'claime'd in other 
cases that the' management should be restricted in the 
appointment of foremen to a panel drawn up by the Works 
Commitlee, but in this case it is obvious that the intention 
of the panel is to exclude, and there is a danger of this 
exclusion being'used to penalize one particular man who 
has been rather enthusiastic in the performance of his duty. 
Much the same is to be said of the suggestions that the 
workers should have a veto on the management’s choice. 
There are cases where th'T management gives the reasons 
for its choice to the committees, truking to the greater 
administrative knowledge acquired by the ‘committees 
to enable this process of persuasion to be successful. It 
has to be said that the several managements who have 
adopted this course have declared themselves so far to 
be satisfied, but it is hardly likely thal they have made 
the same choice in all caies as if they were absolutely free 
and unfettered. On the whole the evidence points to the 
nee(J for extreme caution before aulliority and responsibility 
in the matters of discipline and promotion are surrendered. 
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It may be that'further nifltual frust and further plighten- 
ment botll^ides will a‘flect tlie choice not by tne transfer 
of actual authority much as by the,influence of the spirit 
^ of autfflhity. It may be that tile two jjoint^ of view’will, 
approach a focus and that the best ‘iDin from the manage¬ 
ment’s point of view may be thciiest man from the workers’ 
point ef view. Attempts have been made by various 
ip^enious devices to achieve this end. Mr. Rowntree 
deal^ with one attenyst in Ins book on “ Industrial Unrest.” 
Quoting his own e.xperience he says that at York “ the 
workers, through, their representatives, are consulted 
before a foreman is appointed, but when they have said 
all they have to say with regard to the person proposed, 
and have beeit given the apportiyiity of suggesting another 
ryime, the final decision rests with the management,'which 
however, is rio^'likely deliberate^ to apptrint a foreman 
to whom genuine objection is shown.” Tlyat may be 
regarded as»the u*most to which manageniAit could go 
in surrendering its right of choice, but it ‘may result in 
the selection of rather a tepid^type of foreman, not .strong 
enough to be perfectly pleasing to the mana.gemelit nor 
pliable enough ti^bc perfectly acceptable to all the workers. 
Yet such a persoq may get things done. II? may ndt give 
rise to the re-actions—as the Americans would‘call ^hem 
—which are often brought about by the more assertive 
and, igdeed, more efficient type. For all that it is a little 
disturbing to think that driving may become to some* 
extent a disadvantage in leadershii). Of course all depends 
on what is iiteant by a ” genuine ” objection. The lime 
may cotnc (it has not yet arrived) when the workers will 
franUy prefer the strong c1iaracter,with infectious energy 
and keen driving force. That would be a iecogniti«n of 
their interest in th8 progress of the industry which will 
include some conception of self-suAender. 

It cannot be made too clear that the characteristic of 
I he Enrfish industrTal orgaftiizafion begins vviih the Jlational 
^oint Council for each industry. No douM the Works 
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Councils ww-e more prominent in'general d/scussions but 
that is berausu their operations ate nearer tt the lives of 
, the workers and because the relation to centralized trade 
.pniohs seems'lo demand ckirification. As yet the ©istr.jct 
Councils are not definlt/fly realized and the complete struc¬ 
ture is not before us. TIm relationship of Works Com¬ 
mittees to District Councils is not as clear in all c-^ses as 
in the case of Messrs. Hans Renold,‘ where the secretaly^ 
of the Works Committee sends t'he names of its inemljjers 
to the District Committee of the union to which its 
mo.nber' belong, thus giving a very de/inite link to the 
District Joint Council. On the wnolc it is, still true, as 
the Blue Book says, that " the problem of the relations 
,,of the District Council ^nd the Worhs Committee and 
their relative functions is one which will need to be in; 
vestigated when measures are being adopted to institute 
such councih.” Nor do these councils necessarily complete 
the structure.' Aftei' all they are devolved-from tdie National 
Joint Council downward within pailicular industries. 
Whether or not there should be a General National Council 
is still '■a subject for discussion. Such a council for all 
industry was proposed in 1919 by a yery influential 
Indust'iial Coflference which was sunjiuoned by the 
Gove'fnrneht at a time of very serious unrest. This 
conference appointed a joint committee of sixty members 
and the report which was presented to the Prime Minister, 
fimong other things, pr^^.osed “ the estal)lishnient of a 
permanent national Industrial Advisory Council of 400 
members.” Of this proposal nothing has since been heard. 
It was seriously put forward by a joint committee of 
empldyers and trade ,union representatives summoned 
togetlier at a time of grave crisis. Again and again the 
idea is mooted, but no more. Somethnes such a phrase 
as “ Industrial Parliament ” is used. Broadly speaking, 
it seems to be the truth that the real demand is for a better 
organization of, District Councils and'for some clearer 
relationship between them and Works Committees on, 
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the one handtand the Nttionat Joint Co\inciI OMjIhe other 
hand. Eve* with the »impcrfectly developed* machinery 
as it stands much good has been gcliievcd. was in 

the rc’SH'ence to the Joint'Industrial CounJils ol a*wid<i 
range fjl matters outside the imufediate sphere of the 
cash nexus that the essential novelty of the Whitley 
scheme resided ; and in this field also, while there is less 
aetivity to record, ttesults of considerable promise were 
secured by certain of flx; councils. Some of the more 
general problems of industry—^safety and welfare, work¬ 
men's compensatjon, and unemjdoynnmt insurance, dor 
example—wcje referred by the Government to the councils 
as occasion ardsc . . . The Poltery and Wire Manufac- 
tjiring Counmls also insUtuted general inquiries into the , 
whole financial position of their industries—a task which 
must at least Itavc resulted in extending the acquaintance 
of the workers^representatives with the economic problems 
of the employers. It cannot, however, be Said that the 
trade union delegates as a whole displayed nny remarkable 
initiative in respect of such matters.” That is Mr. Orfon’s 
summary of the position, it carries us beyoird the vista 
of the corporate bargaining over wages and conditions. 
It shows us that, at least, the general srganizadion of 
industry in England, imperfect though it maj' beT' does 
contain germs of a fully-developed scheme, adaptable to 
nJwer conditions, demanding in turn an educated body of 
workers'and also an enlightcne^ilpadership on the nart of 
employers. 


6 —( 1878 ) 



CHAPTER* V 
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GEtiTfiRAL TENDEKCIES AND INDICATIONS 

In so far as the*^ .o a gcnciai lenuency it is towards joint 
meetings of employers anif employed. The characteristic 
German theory of Works Council^, being couitcils ^of 
workers only which may occasionally ask to meet thtf 
employers, has been shown to be accepted in Engl*nd, 
but there is a steady tendency in the direction of making 
joint meetings the normal and .of uking the separate 
meetings of the workers’ representative? hs being only 
preparatory to the joint meeting. Similarly.^tlie American 
systems are tending towards joint mee’tings, even those of 
the " Congress ” type. There is a further^tendency, more 
significant than appears on the surface, kowards regular 
periodical ifieetings on a fixed date. V/ith Works Com¬ 
mittees of varied types this is coming* to be' the normal 
characteristic." It means a more frank recognition of the 
Works Committee as postion of the administrative 
machinery ; it means the use of that machinery more as 
a conSjtructive medium than as an organism for the articu¬ 
lation of grievances ; it means a step towards the evolution 
of an industrial organization which will be something more 
than the haphazard employment of men and women wjio 
choose to be employed at a certain fixed wage.wkh ilo 
other relationship to biifff'them .and the employer together. 
Further, there is a steady tendency towards the devolution 
of greater powers in two directions, both from the manage¬ 
ment;. and from the centralize<J trade union. It is of 
importance to notice *that trade unions are becoRiing 
gradually less hostile to the principle of joint committees, 
and here again it is worthy of notice that the American 
trade unions are showing less hostility to the, method 
of joint meetings than to the " Congress ” method. 
Prdbably the development of the District Coupcil»as the 
74 . ' 
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link between khe ,Works»Committees and the cejitralized 
trade unionj* which is power on the National Joint 
Councif as'it has long been a power in respect of corporate 
bargaii»wg between the worker* in a partietdar industry, 
’ as a national *body and the empb^yers in that industry 
as a national body, will do much to remove the fears of 
the trade’unions so that more freedom in respect of 
lo«al autonomy will'be possible. Certainly the District 
Councils will be able to tneet such a criticism as that of 
Mr. Ordway Tead " In this scheme of things the Shop 
Committee will necessarily have a significant }Tiace-»-a 
place at the base of Hie pyramid which culminates in 
joint national mdustrial councils and in international 
lajrour coiTiraission,s. It cannot permanently be an 
instrument to thwart labour organization or to enurench 
tfie employer more fully in ultimate awthority. The 
Shop Committee can and should, on the contriyy, perform 
one inestimably *'Valuable and immediate fuuction. It 
should contribute to the building up of a spirit of mutual 
understanding and personal confidence strong cnoflgh 
to make the transition to bafgaining with labour unions 
a normal and a natural transition in which all values are 
retained and others added.” This is precisely the opposite 
of the development in England and in Germany, inhere 
the Shop Committees or Works Councils arc devolved 
frofn the central organization and the District Committees, 
while fhey may become joint nlfca^jjgs for all the industries* 
in the district, are nJso cbmposed of elemcnis made up 
of the same process of devolution. It is hardly conceivable 
if Works Committees arc “ the base of the pyramid,” 
that is if they are prior in time, thaj; they will lead, as Mr. 
Ordway Tead expects, to corporate bargaining. • On 
the contrary since .they become well-established before 
the further development is reached they will be loth to 
surrender* their power of local bargaining and to this 
extent they will be an obstacle to corporate bargainjjig 
for th^wh«le industry. There are signs in^the UnitSd 
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States thi^t this is coming io be recognised*dnd that there 
is some ground for the suspicirfu that Wtrks Councils 
are jnimical ^fo a complete organization of workers either 
‘on a craft or on jin indufitria'l basis. On the otller h,and_ 
it is admitted that s'hVudd District Councils be developed 
for industry generally we 'may see a process of evolution 
which, while it focuses the power of the trade unions, also 
operates in rendering the,trade unions on the grand scale re 5 .s 
powerful in,that they an^ more responsive to local 
opinion. So we should hesitate to say that there is 
liftle he learned from the sporadic and essentially 
individual and scjiaratcd movements in the.United States. 
White they do not show signs of building up a general 
industrial organization >et thej. may tend all the mere 
to building up district organizations more sensitive Jo 
local needs anfl circumstances, and more capable of meeting 
those need*;. On olher grounds the Qermjn system is 
open to cliticism. It takes Ihc present organization of 
tr.'^de unions'as being final; it allows little room for 
growth. There is more lUjipe in France with the spirit 
of co-Aperation in advance of ihc form. Without .attempt¬ 
ing to emphasize any superiority whici' may appear in 
the linglish System it does seem to h.^ye the advantage 
that it is a structure which is yet to be filled in and which 
offers invitingly full scope to trade unionism. It needs 
.something of the American^ad.aptability, something, of the 
• German definiteness iirf^plan, but it needs more of the 
French spirit. There is something ho be said for a sane 
and restrained paternalism and something to be said for 
the recognition of the human problem quite frankly as the 
supreme problem, and as being worthy of the att^tion 
of fhose chiefly responsible for the guidance and the 
authorit.itive control of the industr/. 

The word " control'” brings us face to face with the 
real problem. What is exactly involved in th'e demand, 
o^'-whicih we hear so much, foi* some*" voice in manage¬ 
ment ” ? On the one hand it hardly seems t6 be The case 
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that uie vvoi K^rs^wisli t^ bear, the responsibility or even 
a share of,^the responsibility of nianagemiAit. They 
know tt>o Well what is involved: all the tlechnica^ quest ions 
of piircjjjise of rav\f materials, ^saleOf fmh^icd product, 
* discover^' of nmrkets, adaptati(m of ^.'oduct to the changes 
in public taste, the complications of machine production, 
and the infinite complexity of wage questions. What the 
Itglian’worker discovered by actual experience they know by 
ilnerring instinct. Nor c«n it be ^aid as yet that the worker 
has*such a respect for trade union leadership \is to encour¬ 
age him to trust that leadership in such a matter aj; indus¬ 
trial management. Tly^ moderate leader may i»t seem 
to be sufficiently.definitely on (ho workers’ side, and the 
worker wo«l(J not dream of ascribing constructive ability 
to the extremist. The unresi* with centralized trade 
Unionism has njany forms, and while there js and has been 
loyalty to the’idea of centralized trade unionism it has 
been loyalty whltdi has not held itself aloof from criticism 
or even frfim something very near to ^mistrust. The 
shop stewards’ movement was an indication not jjerhaps 
of general so much as of partkular mistrust, and it jiiay be 
deduced from that movement that any control of individual 
industries by flistant trade union organisations,would 
have bt5;n regarded with the same mistrust in the,indi»’idnal 
industries. Moieover, the present organization of the vast 
iiwiustrial unions would not lend itself to sufficient elasticity 
in the a'(<tual direction of singl^-nterprises as to compare 
favourably with dijection by (Tte owners. Mr. Orton 
sums up thiji question of workers’ control in a paragraph 
which seems to hit the mark: “'The affairs of modern 
industry admit of no nitfre bungling from the wyrkers 
thafl from any other body; and^t is an open question 
whether, were somq.unforeseen turn of fortune to saddle the 
trade unions with the reality of Y>'orkers’ control at short 
notice, the gain in the sphere of motivation would outweigh 
for as much as six mor^ths the certain loss in practical 
efficiency.’i -Nor is the idea of joint codtrol dViy ntore 
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feasible. charter may be constructed, as perhaps is 
the case inUtaly, giving the workc^rs joint c 6 r».'-rol whereby 
the brain^ and ekperience and technical skill' of expert 
^anitgement Inay be used.side by side with the iwtr;lligent 
interest of the work(^rs. Such a writteri constitution, 
however, in practice may^work out as expert control, 
probably with impaired discipline. It is sad to say so, 
but it does seem to be true that it' is not easy to give 
the workers in any system of joftit control the same per¬ 
spective as tlie management side of joint control. The 
long vis’on, involving sometimes the itflraediate sacrifice, 
is too ffiuch to expect. Whatever may be said of the 
theory of capital as being “ won by w&iting ” and of 
^ interest as the reward of abstinepce it ,has to be admitted 
that labour cannot wait. It is true that the National 
Industrial Con/ercnce Board (U.S.A.) in its 1922 report 
lays particular stress on the point that by means of 
the committee system the workers hayp' been persuaded, 
when it was necessary to do so, to accept lower remuneration 
and'this, in the United S'ates, is not unnaturally regarded 
as the outstanding merit of "the committee system. But 
there is a real difference between the acceptance of a 
reduction, " fe.cing the facts,” as it were, when all the 
facts ‘nave been revealed, and voluntarily surrendering 
income in order, for example, to add to reserves or to 
prepare for a future decline of trade. Clearly joint contfpl 
9 ! this kind is only join^;/name. The management has 
reserves of strength, either of pelsuasjon or of personality, 
so that the other party to joint control is convinced with 
not too much difficulty that what the management does 
is right. Further, any ^system ef joint control in an mdi- 
viduai factory or works is subject to the greater joint 
control of the trade unions as a whole with employers 
in the mass, or in the iederation. To say this is not to 
agree with certain writers who aver that corpofate bar- 
gaiijing is really joint control. 7t is nearer the truth to 
say* that corporate bargaining is to some extent ff hard 
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limitafion oh ^oin[ contr()l andjeaves little more than wel¬ 
fare control^ •So that we may say that thc tf igid con- 
stitutidn t)f the trade unions as we »see it •to-day is 
just as jjjpuch an obstacle to joint 'control >»as it w«is to 
management lontrol. This has begn Troved again and 
again in the United States. ^ Those systems known as 
" Industrial Democracy ” are really attempts at joint 
ccvitrol, and it is quite clear in the report quoted above 
that Works Committees»have proved to be more valuable 
thah systems of “ industrial Democracy ” largely because 
they contain " the elerrients that will make for^gracfeal 
and definite growt^i, and they must be guided and aperated 
by an intelligent, and understanding mind." It is a signi¬ 
ficant discvwfry, not unlike the discovery which political 
democracy has made. There A the world of difference 
Between the initiative will of the people jind the willing 
and intelligent assent of the people to the initiative will 
of a leader.* Wt may be led hastily into the* adoption of 
Works Couhcils, even compulsorily by legislation, before 
we have quite realized all the consequences. " Sconer 
or later," says Mn Ordway Tead, " and sooner rather than 
later if the League of Nations ventures to exert control 
over any econbmic matters, there will c^me frpm the 
workers an irresfetible demand to be admitted to (libera¬ 
tions where decisions affecting raw materials are being 
imde. And with that slight but far-reaching addition to 
the Statement of joint poweiw^ill come an accumulation 
of responsibility ai^d power for*the council which wfil 
raise it to, a, place of determining influence in industry . . . 
Employers must understand, then, that in their plans of 
employees’ representatios they are not merely ejeating 
an ^rgan of orderly adjustment ancl amicable co-operation. 
They are giving pla^y to impulses of self-direction, leadership, 
and assertiveness in their workers, which will not stop 
at som» point which the employer has arbitrarily set in 
his own mind. .They ,^are creating machinery in the 
operation, of which the workers will inet'itably conie to 
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see how do; _ uiu^uikcu up ^ifn problems 

of tariffs, ^iiiirces of raw material, unit costs of .production, 

' • * 
and all tlie/dher elements.” It may be that this'is ilnduly 

• apprejjensive liut it necMs to be plated and needs lo (j^aced. 
t/e arc attracted pritjia facie by the newer methods 'of 
staff management, larg’ely on humane grounds, but we 
must not overlook their economic implications.- On the 
other hand it may be that management itself may gaiji 
by a greater insight int® its methods by the workers.' 
They see the day-by-day waste, and they arc able to stifdy 
the interest of the management in economies in method 
in compA'ison with its interest in ccopomy of remuneration. 
They see the failures to adapt organizatiou.tb actualities ; 
they know the deficiencies of persons in authyrky and all 

'this may put managernent'to a useful test. We may rest 
assured that the councils will not ultimatiily be content' 
to study wages and conditions of work and the pressure 
of imraediate'.grievances ; we may be coilfideT.t that the 
workers will'discover the close bearing of efficieht manage¬ 
ment, upon their reward and upon their lives in the industry. 

• A healthy and constructive*, opposition- bench may be 
as useful in industry as in politics. More than that— 
as we shall see later—the demand for District Councils 
may ev'dve some basic conditions for industry generally 
which will provide a he-althy beginning for a true organiza¬ 
tion of industry. Those who are fearful lest these ten¬ 
dencies should lead to a rgsiclution may take hcv;rt.' If 
m‘ay be the case that Iff full sympathy with the char¬ 
acteristics of ])rogress in England we are face tp^face with 
vast changes which are as silent as the English social 
revoluUon and the effects of which are almost invisible. 
On the other hand the* gradual advance, step by st^p, 
has brought with it the sense of respon^sibility as well as 
the sense of possession. ^ The Chartist Petition of 1838 
contained the striking clause ; “ We tell your horupurable 
house that the capital of the master nijist no longer be 
deprjved of its dbe profit ; that the labour of the ivorkman 
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must no lonfjii' deprived its due reward.” In fact 
it may reassjiAbly be ui^ed that if this wideneci’conception 
of “ tonirol ”—however vaguely we •may define it—is 
to prodjice the besf results at wdl only be bf means-of the ' 
fullest ^enliglftenmcnt. It is ignujailte which has leS 
to suspicion. The French proverb will apply to the 
direction*of industry as to other things, tout comprendre 
c'fst lout pardomte*. We need have little fear of the 
Introduction of a schewic such*as is being suggested in 
Italy for the grathial expropriation of the owners by a 
seizure of a percentage of the profits. Not so is ^kill jind 
enterprise to be rcwaiv;led, and that fact will bc'the first 
fact to be recogsized. 

Yet the*dKmand for control, tliough I would claim that 
it does not mean what it is po|)ularly supposed to mean,' 
has a re.al ineiiiing. That meaning, as i;^ often the case, 
can Ircst be discovered l)y a broad view of some historical 
facts. Tlie'coiltrol of industry has come 1o mean the 
governmenf of the lives of the workers by tlwse who own the 
industry, not necessarily because they are wise or insig^itcd 
but just because *lhey own. * This was more evident with * 
the personal owneiship in the past by those who managed 
the industry, lAit though it was more evident it ^vas less 
irksointi since tfirect j)ersonal contact did much "to ease 
down friction and to check envy. Ownership and control 
vriiich had nothing--and could have nothing—of direct 
persTindl' contact ])roved to>W(ip more ojipre.ssive. It is 
true that in respe(^t of*wages Sid conditions generally 
this oppression was checked by corporate bargaining. 
Nevertheless, as Professor Harry Jones says, the problem 
remained in the worksh(»p. A vague aspiration 4)wards 
soiScthing other than the present arrangement was ei^ident. 
Some theorists cgjled that aspiration an effort towards 
“ the downfall of the capitalistic system." Others claimed 
that it pointed to a demand for autonomous guilds of pro¬ 
ducers. Others tlaime^l joint control in that the con- 
tribirtion jof* labour was equivalent to the cofttribikion 
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of capital. But all the e”ideno‘j that can- be adduced 
merely pointed to a sense of irksomeness liixier control 
and to a d^lnand for something which might be dir&tion 
and mfght be tnlightened management,'hut whicht-ehould 
not be mere domination, It might seem that the yeamiiig 
was for some sense of mutuality which would go behind the 
development of the industrial revolution in which adven¬ 
turous enterprise was based upon ownership and employ¬ 
ment was governed by tnc early* principle of obtaining 
labour at bare subsistence price. It was not necessarily a 
moyemert forward in time. In so far as it had dreams 
of a golden day that day lay as much behind as before. 
Thus we can see the merits of French patettialism and why 
it is that any claim for control on, the part of'tile worker^ 
in France has not been put forward in respect of individual 
industries. For .-the truth is that throughoutdhe industrial' 
revolution the French employer has retained an admirable 
attitude. Eyen where the method of persQnal management 
was introduced it was always representative of the manage¬ 
ment at the top and was not a mere device to cover the 
ill-considered policy of washihg hands bf responsibility. 
Thus, too, we can understand Bismarck’s prescience. 
He saw,'this rsovement afar off. He proposed to meet 
it by all Industrial Parliament functioning side by side 
with the legislature. With true loyalty to his theory 
of centralized authority, if workers and employers met at 
alj, they should meet at thaftfentre of the State wJiere the 
whole organization of the State t;oul(i keep the not un- 
dangerous fusion in check. Here, too, we can>-fit in the 
strange sporadic movements in America. The labour 
problem in America is ^still affected by the mixture of 
immigtants, and consequently is less articulate. Afe 
have claimed that the movement towards a " voice in 
management ” is not defined, but this is even more 
characteristic of American industry than of indifttry in 
Europe. The owners and employers hav« seen the move¬ 
ment afar off and have accepted the plirase feiduflrial 
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Democracy ”* a4 its faie value without realizing that in 

Europe it Paeans a cleftfiite assult upon the position of the 

capitalist. It is not unjust to say fliat th3 American 

schemi-» were devised rather io prevent tlian to Natisf^ 

the demand.* They were faulty jcf their psychology, but 

the reason for this was that they were evolved somewhat 

hurri^dl;^ on the discovery that scientific management, 

so-called, was about to be a disappointment. Accordingly 

we need not be surprisfd that fhere has been a steadying 

movement and tfiat johit committees of Various kinds, 

sometimes meetipg separately and then jointly, sometimes 

separate in constitntiim but meeting jointly by delegation, 

have been mole favourably regarded and are now in 

Dperation'in some 700 industries. It can be claimed for, 

these committees that they do give articulation to the 

worker and af share in authority just sufficient to check 

domination. The schemes which went farther fared worse. 

• • * 

We shall see pre^^ntly that the philosophy uf.the Whitley 

Report includes an important principle which has not been 

recognized in America. 

There is anothbr factor wiiich has had far more influence 
than is generally understood. It has been indicated 
that the workers see the inefficient side management. 
A report has been issued in America by the Slnerican 
Federated Engineering Society. It is called " Waste 

Industry,” and it is an amazing revelation. Inefficient 
management, lack of fore^h^and planning, lack ,of 
standardization of »tools' and equipment, inadequate cost 
control at»various stages, lack of research work and waste 
of material and of labour—this is the gravamen of a report 
nijt by labour but by experts. ,The " labour tupnover,” 
that is the interchange of workmen between industry and 
industry, amounts to stupendous figures, in one case it 
is 300 per cent of the total number employed, that is for 
each nian on the pay-roll there were three changes in the 
year. This is precisely the evil for which Mr. Fo^d set 
out "to find a remedy. The investigators^ say that "there 
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must be some elevation of th^ rcspfnsibility of the workers 
in order th^ this waste may be checked. T^je workers 
reply : “ We knew it all along ; we have always known 
*it. Kc one bothered to consult iis.” This is a far blunder 
reason than any other,for giving labour sonve "voice in 
management.” It is worthy of notice that up to the present 
there liave not been many indications that labour is 
determined to use the committee system to this encl 
TJiat may be because it is not yet, realized how valuable 
an organization it is for the checking of waste. Moreover, 
for long years now the workers have become accustomed 
to this waste. It is an old aphorism.tliat “ no democracy 
respects its government.” It may be truatliat there are 
singularly few bodies of workers who really ,respect the 
'management. It may be'that management which will 
have no waste, ^vhich will be above the criticism of the' 
workers, is management by supermen indee'd. That can 
be granted anil yet all that it means is that In the ordinary 
case the worker has liad some occasion for liii criticism. 
When the management of a belt industry in Illinois handed 
■over discipline to the staff, one of the staff representatives 
on the committee asked who was to pimisJi the administra¬ 
tive and,techni^l staff for inefficiencies. If is a pertinent 
questior*( though there is an answer in th'at inefficiencies 
of management on the wider plane are punished and 
punished severely. “ Works Councils,” says the report of 
the National Industrial Cij^'afvrence Board, “ that liUve* 
been properly conceivedf*introduced and conducted have 
proved a valuable aid in gaining the confidence ai^cj goodwill 
of employees and thus in improving production, reducing 
labour tjirnover and other waste, azid generally in benefiting 
alike all those engaged m the common enterprise.” We 
may learn something from an Austrian ^tory. A certain 
labour leader was attacking the employers lor a reduction of 
wages. " We can show them,” he said, “ whe*e they 
can pick up ten times the amount^they have saved. Our 
wages' are ‘lost by dull files.” There are lew* iedustries 
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indeed whicJi wiuld sSind Hie searchlighl of, a precise 
exaininati^A of its appliances. A large comiJany in New 
York saved tens_ of thousands ijf dollars annually by, 
a^oli-shYig inkpots, with* thair waslcfnl deposit^, aiid 
giving* each worker a fountain * pen. There arc many 
aspects of competition but not the least in value is the 
comijcti^ion which an industry may make with itself. 
That leads to true? progress. It is worth staling at this 
ixjint that in the comffarativcly small jiroblem of sugges¬ 
tions from the workcr.s, there is a curious difficult}' which 
is remarkably general. Even the sight of gnn’e 'vaste 
docs not incjiice them* to suggest improvements. Methods 
of bonuses ari*d rewards for suggestions have not been 
■effective, ■‘fhe fnet is, that yie individual woikcr wh(>- 
does make a suggestion is apt to be unpo])nlar’with his 
fellows. Th^ are afraid that legitimaft; suggestions as 
regards waste^may lead to economics which will affect 
remuneratjon oj will substitute cither impt’oved machines 
or improved methods for human labour. The Zeiss 
Glass Company, in order to foster suggestions, h’ad to 
introduce a system wherctiy suggestions would be sent 
in under a j^en-name or a motto, the real name being 
knowp only to the management, but this'>»as o)^n to the 
criticism that it emphasized the sense of disloyalty involved 
in making suggestions or at least it might be so interpreted. 
[Anything of the nature of joint committees tends to achieve 
something in this direction';?^.d,^t is a uniform e.xperiftucc 
that where such ccinmittces are working at all satisfactorily 
there have been suggestions from the workers. 

Once again it must be said that where there are indis- 
pjitably successful joint*coinmitt,ees they come aPthe end 
of a process of devolution. This is the central claoracter- 
istic of the development in England. We have seen that 
there has been some reason to believe, in those cases where 
the Works Committees ^re not the result of a process 
of devolution, that thii committee system ma^ be u,sed as 
a weafJbn* against trade unions, sometii^es with a little 
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subtlety, sometimes with open frajikness, someVimes with 
the intentiop of barely keeping in touch with,fthe organ¬ 
ized unions..by means of including l;rade union representa- 
' tives ,on the committee, but going rro farther. ^Conse¬ 
quently organized labour m the main has regarded the 
committee system generally with suspicion when there 
has not been a process of devolution, and occasionally 
with direct disfavour, though in thf 700 instances of 
committees in the United States,there are cases where' 
organized labour has come to see some prospect of advante. 
But the English sy.stem begins with organized labour. 
The'true,basis is the National Joinf Council, with head¬ 
quarters’ labour representation, and the .structure then 
proceeds to the District Joint Committee, ^ with local 
'labour rypresentation, and lastly to'the Works Committees. 
It is dangerous to speak of the Works Conpnittee as the' 
foundation of the pyramid for with centralized trade 
unionism as it is there can be no suggestion ot the actual 
authority of the centralized trade union coming upwards 
from.the Works'Committees as units. Thus it can be said 
that while the representativj authority, comes upward 
by means of the ordinary trade union organization, 
yet the author^ of the Works Committees, as organized 
or oper8.*;ve, comes by a process of devolution fro^n the 
centre. It is quite possible that this will occasion an 
inflexibility which will hamper the machinery, and an 
analysis of the tendencies i^cst lead to a recognition of 
th^ fact that the trade ftiion machinery needs yet to be 
adapted to the newer method. In Germany the^structure 
seems to be taking the shape of a society composed partly 
of workers and partly of employqj-s which will have con¬ 
siderable representation dn the Federal Economic Cound'l. 
The Alliance of Employers and Employed in England may 
have a similar function. The District Committees which 
are now being established in Germany will probably provide 
for some common ground between this qociety and trade 
union’s. lit England the District Committees v/hjle bwng 
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effective iil many instances in their somewhat narrow 
sphere ha’je mot yet developed so as to h?,ve a really 
separate function in the organization. . As it stands they 
are loc.il shadows; so to,speak, 6f the Mationali>Joint 
Council. It imay be that the flexil,)ilii‘y and adaptability 
which are needed if the system is to be developed, and the 
representation of the consumer which in some way or other 
n)ust"be included, .will arise in the District Committee. 
In short, so far as one o*n conjecture, it seems to be likely 
that the District -Committee wilt become "a much more 
important function in the organization. It may, be said 
that this will modify competition, and probably this is true. 
It raises one 6f t.hc most difficult problems of the immediate 
future. Evgry attempt to organize industry must operate 
to some extent in checking cofnpetition. If competition 
is the only safeguard for the consumer, and the only 
guarantee of efficiency then it is clear that to the extent 
that organi,.-atiT>n of any kind checks compcvfition it is at 
the cost—dr may be at the cost—of the consumer or of 
efficiency. Nevertheless, it is neither District Committees 
nor Works Committees which have brought this, about. 
Every federation of employers and every union of workers 
is to some exttnt a check on competition,^ the ^vertical 
trust, which is both producer and consumer, is iteelf an 
assault on competition. The point to be considered in 
r»spect of District Committees and National Joint Com- 
rrlittees*i.s not whether they dr do not check competition, 
for that has been brought about bj- the vast organizations 
of the employer and the employed, but whether they open 
the way for a fresh consideration of the relation of the pro¬ 
ducer to the consumer.^ Without attempting t<j force 
this fresh consideration to a premature conclusion it 
certainly seems tc^ be likely that the District Committee 
will open the way to the provision of a suitable machinery 
for the representation of both aspects of production and 
equally of distribvtion and consumption. 

It rs c^pa» that if this method of controlling’ industry 
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is to develop it will nccd.hun»n ageh.ts <jn both sides 
who have had some special training for the'’H'*w function. 
It has beefl discovered already that on the worker^’ side 
there'is a ntTd for real knowledge on the pari of the 
representatives. Various schemes are in process to,provide 
the special training. That, training need not necessarily 
be academic in type, but it will certainly need that sharpen¬ 
ing and balancing of the faculties for which an academic 
training would seem to be essentitd. Indeed, some of the 
criticisms of the committee system, esj^ccially in America, 
hav,e been based tipon the presumption that since the owners 
and employers have had the best 'opportunity of menial 
training they will always have the best of the discussions 
no matter how strong against them the cr,s'<f may be. 
To this again it may be replied that it is not an unhealthy 
discipline for the minds of the workers that they should 
be taught to realize that in management tnere is a need 
for highly trained intellect and that this luaV give a stimulus 
to a demand for,opportunities of higher education. Further, 
even if no greater claim can be made for the committee 
system, it is of no little value if it leads to a general recog¬ 
nition that the process must be in the realm of the intellect 
and must b^ conducted by weapons of'cold reasoning. 
This cKi’m may be stated even more strongly. Mr'. Bowie 
points the argument in a convincing way : “ If educational 
facilities and financial inducements arc not sufficient cO 
lead the worker to becoi^J a capital holder, "no niere 
donating of the shares, even on a profit-sharing basis, will 
avail. The main thing is to prepare the worker by leading 
him to desire and to sacrifice for his new and higher 
status Only by education can the worker climb .socially 
and .by co-partnership industrially. These fundamental 
things achieved it follows naturally that the workers can 
safely become co-managers and co-directors with capital 
owners in the field of industry.” It will be a hard'struggle 
and, by the nature of the case, it will be an up-hill struggle. 
It will call fol the surrender of many vested interests, 
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not least aiftong them so,pic of„the vested interests of trade 
unionism. »Fm' it sets out to let pcrsonality„ifec for its 
own~(;X;velopment, and for some years iwe liave seen per- 
sonality,jChafing against thu bars. iVaturally* enough there 
will be disinclination against such, a 'surrender. It will 
be very difficult to persuade the workers to step backward 
in order ffiat they may leap forward.. Throughout history 
tfjat has ever been ^le most difficult lesson to learn. The 
more we trust to a devsdution of powers from the central 
orghnizalions to the District Committees .and thence to 
the Works Committees' the more we ask the central 
organizations to surrender some of their authoritative 
jiower. “ Tlie respective societies are in the main defensive 
rather th,a>i.constructive,” and we arc setting out to ask 
them to be constructive. To give the District aiuj Works 
Committees apy powers at all must be tp subtract from 
the central organizations, and those who arc the most 
hopeful for fhh development have good reailon to be the 
most an.xioUs lest the central organizations should prove 
to be too little flexible and adaptable to the new conditions. 
It may be that this may seeln to lend some colour to the 
suggestion that all these movements at heart are hostile 
to trade unioi.fsni and this may be supported to some 
extent by expeiience in America with the different kinds 
of committees which liavc been described in these pages. 
We must take the risk of this, for nothing is to be gained 
by masking the difficulties the dangers, but we shall 
do well to remind ourselves that we are basing our structure 
upon the,organization both of employeis and of workers, 
and that it may be the case that subtracting from the power 
and the authority at one. end in order to add to tl^ power 
anS authority at the other end may be an expansion of 
authority and, af the same time, an exjiansion of the 
intelligent appreciation of responsible authority and a 
dcepen'ng of its influence and an intensification of its 
adaptability. Ttrpse wlio complain of the lack of seriousness 
of tke wqrkers, of their flighty tastes and evanescent joys 
• 7 —( 1878 ) 
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will do well to consider the influence wh’ch Added respon¬ 
sibility may exercise. That resfy)nsibility’ -V^ll have to 
be felt “Ml dowh the line” for there is a limit'to the 
value of the representative theory’ in industry. The 
results are too near and too intimate for ihe worker to 
resign all interest and to hand over all his thought and his 
experience to his leaders for them to fashion into policy. 
At the same time there may be a fallacy in the parallel 
which is constantly drawn betweeh political and industrial 
representation'. A weekly journal understood to be 
especial'y sympathetic to trade unions points the danger : 
" The tfade union will have to ’consider not the most 
democratic but the best way of doing the work it sets 
out to accomplish. It will have to consider the necessity 
for real leadership as the condition of effective corporate 
action and it c.ill be driven to pay far more attention to 
the problem of choosing its leaders and selecting the right 
man for th^'^ob.” Similarly, on the other hand, there is 
a danger lest certain industrial devices should come to be 
regarded as the whims of philanthropic employers. This 
danger affects, in particular, those schemes which are 
adopted in individual industries. The organization of 
District Committees on a more inclusive scale may be the 
best wrfj'' in which this danger can be met, for by means 
of these committees it may be made clear to the leaders 
of individual industries that there arc practical and ccofi- 
omic as well as sentimental feasons for something in the 
direction of what may be called “ joint ” structure. 
It is not mere philanthropy or benevolence winch would 
lead us to urge that we are not prepared to let industry 
be an c^nd to itself. It must have a further end, if it 
is to be worthy of building up human character. These 
things have to be said, but they must not be understood 
as having reference only to the workers. It is equally true 
that for the new relationship the owners and enfployers 
and managers also need training. The Germans have 
already begun io provide special training for’ the Works 
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Councils, ancl there ariS movements in Englajjd having 
the same object. It is»one thing to manage rtn industry, 
free' from criticism, keeping the ryasdns (^loscly locked 
up in or.e’s breast. It needs n» great endowment td be j 
tyrant. > To b*e able to explain the>reasons for action, to 
be compelled to look at every possible course of action 
from jnany different angles, to find oneself under the 
stlise of moral duty* of frankly recounting all the circum- 
stapees and detailing art the financial factors in the case 
is to call for a very specjal equipment, and for a tempera¬ 
ment which is equally as strong when it gives way to»the 
force of honesft argumeht as it is when it holds, with equal 
honesty, to its own point a)f view. A remarkable instance 
iiigiven in the report of *he National Industrial Conference 
Board. A certain industry was governed by a'council 
on the employers’ side and a committee dn the workers’ 
side. " At the end of 1919 the superintendent appointed 
the year before Ijy the council was demoted by, it and the 
assistant manager was made superintendent. The former 
superintendent returned to his position as foreman of'the 
mechanical department. Before his advancement to the 
superintendence he had been head of that department. 
He accepted his demotion in good spirit, Si’ice hii return 
to his old department he has done better work than before. 
The employee who had been foreman of the mechanical 
department during 1919 became a member of the rank 
and file as the former superim?nd(^t took his place. H^, 
also, took the changy in good spirit.” This is a singular 
instance (A a group of men on the employing side who 
found that their capacities were insufftcient for the task. 
It hardly to be expected that “ demotion ” win often 
be accepted in good spirit and, obviously, the task before 
us is to provide in yomc way or other for the future man¬ 
agers to be given some training which will be directly 
helpful bo them for the new human relationship. They 
will need technical skill»for their task, for initially they 
must’be jespectod as masters of the work,^but over hnd 
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beyond this they will need to hayp an intimate knowledge 
of that kii\4 of psychology which is based npon^ai humanistic 
outlook on humac nature. That outlook will be heitlier 
vagufi'y kind' nor seiftimcntally weak. It will probably 
be widened by arf acqriaintance with the lecords of the ' 
history of the world, from the time of Greece until to-day. 
It will be cultured and sane, enlightened and 'practical, 
wise and wistful. t ’ , 

We are now able to come a litVe nearer to a defmitioi’i 
of " control." We can reach that dtlinition by finding 
something of a common ground' in the various systems 
which we have described. We can safeguard our definition 
by avoiding the outstanding deficiencies of each system 
so far as we are able to assure ourselves tha,t' what seem 
to be putstanding deficiencies are not due to prejudice 
on our part oi; to inaccuracies of judgment. The varied 
systems in the United States would tell ut. of the insur¬ 
mountable fijifficulty of trying to evade-viie claims of 
organized labour. The attempt has been I'aade in all 
sorts of ways, from the comple.x method of so-called 
“ Industrial Democracy,” wiih its Congresses and Senates 
and Cabinets, down to the crudest sharing of profits without 
any enlightcnnient of the recipients as to tire basis on which 
they ail shared. There are many varieties in between, 
but it seems to be true that the greatest [iromise of perman¬ 
ent success lies with the schemes which have taken into 
account the existence of qfganized labour. It *1.1 ah'nost 
invariably the case that the extent to which the recognition 
of organized labour comes within the actual cynstitution 
of the committee or council indicates the reliance which 
is plaijgd upon the scheme, for, many of these American 
schemes are being worked anxiously from day to da^ as 
if they were bold experiments which mig^it have unexpected 
results at any moment. In France we see the paternal 
spirit most evident and the visible organization least 
evident. There is some reason to belieye that when some 
scheme fbr industrial organization is generally fecogfnized 
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in trance it,, will probsJljly Ik; more spiritually effective 
tlian any Soheme wc l«ive yet seen. It is tllis which we 
leafn from Franco. From Germany ^^e l^arn the other, 
lesson. •There is organiz;ftioi\ there ^is the reco^nitic^i 
of labo'ir, buf there is too ready a VJiidency to believe and, 
indeed, to argue that the fintd form of the organization 
either, has been reached or is in sight. It is interesting 
trt compare this with Italy, where certain juinciples have 
bejn reached and wh?re there is a curious hesitancy, 
almost amounting to tjmidity, in adopting any scheme 
to crystallize those principles and where the rival*schames 
at present p,ut forwai'd differ astonishing^, one of them 
going so far aj to provide a slow process of expropriation 
<vf owners.^ Fron> all this we are able to gather together , 
data which will furnish us with something of a philosophy 
of Wtiillcy Cfluncils. We shall be able ifl see something 
of the fundamental iirinciples of that jdiilosophy. They 
will not destroy,management or control ; they will make 
management or control into the focusing point, intelli¬ 
gently realized, of enlightenment and influence cohiing 
from various directions. They will not despise the past ; 
rather will the^ build on the past and set out to make the 
best and even t,o adapt various organizatii-rw whkh have 
grown up through the conflicts of the ages. They will 
nol presume to be a crystallized system ; rather they will 
t*t fluid and adaptable and sensitive to new human needs 
as they arise and to newer articulations of those needs. 
They will develop fellowship not diiectly as an end in 
itself, for'felhnvship is a delicate plant which is sensitive 
to cultivation, and withers under over-cultivation, but 
tl(gy will find that in the*atmosphcre of truth and «andour 
and true mutuality there is much to be taught and more 
to be learned. In this way we may find the principles, 
not claiming that we have discovered the full truth but 
trusting that we have found a basis tor fuller truth. 
The tide at the iflomen* is turning .against pro^t-sharing, 
and Tn st^ne* measure co-partnership as umfostood hitllerto 
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is falling jnto disfavour. Mayberthis is.ber,iuse we have 
tried the sdiemes without the spir,H. There «4'more than 
^ a likelihood that U committee system, soundly devolved 
^rom fi central organizatiop and with Ilistrict Cosimittees 
to give it full contact with all similar venture,s in its 
neighbourhood, may be ableito give a foundation to profit- 
sharing and co-partnership such as those me'thpds of 
cash-nexus have lacked hitherto. A sharing of profits 
based upon the experience'of a Wof ks Committee and upon 
the gradually deepening mutual underkanding of the two 
side.s of such a committee is inaugurated under conditions 
far more' favourable than the conditions undfr which such 
schemes have been inaugurated hitherto. _ It will open 
the way for a frank discussion of the details of'clie schenws 
with a 'spirit of co-operation already inspiring the move¬ 
ment. That \till give the inauguration tin advantage 
which will be of the utmost value, for one of the difficulties 
incidental t,o 'profit-sharing and co-partnexship in the past 
has been that fihe schemes have been viewed with initial 
suspicion as coming from the employers’ side and any 
little disappointment which has arisen afterwards has 
been regarded as confirmatory of the original suspicion. 
We cannot ciiim that an improved cash-ne.xus will solve 
the industrial problem, neither can we claim that any 
improved mutual relationship will find a solution unless 
it has some regard to the cash-nexus. If organization Js 
worth the name it mu|t irlSke the work of each worker 
more effective, and the deduction is.obvious. We have 
wrung our hands at the decay of craftsmanship: It may 
be that the new art of corporate craftsmanship is yet to 
be disc«vered and that it will confe from the new fellbwsjjip 
which, will be evolved by the further process, possibly 
a painful process, of the development of mdustrial organiza¬ 
tion. Messrs. Fleming and Brocklehurst, in hidustrial 
Administration, have given us the true vision. " Cfne may 
hope ultimately to find adopted* meaifs whereby repre- 
sentStives of vrorkers can be kept informed ofThwbusmess 
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and other ph^ises of thc«orgaijization of a concern so that 
the real pfc^Jrlem of producing efficiently can*exercise the 
full efiorts of both management and labour and an end 
be mad® of the internal fwctijn between tfie two parties' 
which ,diverts much effort frop^, constructive work.” 
It will need courage, especially that courage which is not 
downheAted at the first disappointment and is ready to 
understand that tl« blunders of the centiiries are not set 
right in a moment. All we art; seeking is a foundation. 

It is in this matter of “ corporate crafftmanship,” as 
I have called it, that the future problem lies. Mr. J^'ord 
has recently^ boasted “of the lack of organization in his 
factory, but it is to be .pointed out that he realizes the 
geed for decking the over-domination of certain types 
of foreman, and that very check, whatever it .may be 
c.illcd, is something in the way of orgitnization. It is 
evident, too, (hat (he need of ” corporate craftsmanship ” 
finds no place in his scliemes. The linking*of individuals 
by machinery bringing (he individ((al work to individuals, 
may not reveal its insufficiency where it is assisted bj»high 
wages. B((t for* all that, it*is insufficient. The lpd((strial* 
architects will find just as much scope for the exercise of 
their taste arid skill and knowledge as tju^ architects of 
ratheSrals and vast city buildings, but the*one luain 
essential will be that the building is well-lighted and airy 
•u[d that it shall contain no dark corners. Wc conie back 
really fo the precious thought which was given to us by^he 
Greeks. It was 4ristrttle who *?aught us that man in 
organized societies, in the city or tlie nation, afforded 
scope for the realization of something niorc noble and 
divine. " Each indivickial man realizes himself,” says 
Professor Stewart, the illuminating commentajor on 
Aristotle, " onlji by looking away from his own particu¬ 
larity and assimilating into his consciousness the form of 
man’'f reason as other examples—his friends and fellow- 
citizens—by their cmjuilativc influence impress it more 
puftly uptffi him. The great embodiment "of human reason, 
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the social order into whiclv. he Ij^is beet) Ix^ii, exists in- 
dcpcndenflji of himself... To cojjtemplato.^and in con¬ 
templating to identify himself with, is a thing wiiich a 
man can do ‘almost continuously because his wma or 
is to be a pcrsvpn who sees himself ill olhfrs and 
lives in others.” It is an inspiring thing to reflect that 
perhaps in the next stage of development our aggregations 
in industrial forms will themselves encourage the soci«l 
self and build up the individual iiwn to a new fineness of 
character and'to a deeper devolion to'his fellows. 



CHAPTER VI 


LEGISLATIOK 01? EV0r.U5I0N 

^It is a fundamental question to what exicnt legislation 
shoulij bt brought into play to crystallize an industrial 
structure. If by analysis of the varying types of industrial 
structure throughout llte world*which give some hope of 
efficient working and of loyal co-operation, we can discover 
some common ground, it might be said that at least J:his 
common ground shoifld he secured by the legislative 
process. The argument qan be based upon Ihc legislation 
wjiich provPilcd a structure for limited liability companies, 
and it might claim that if it was wise to protect i.ivcstors 
by law in 1855 by recognizing the slrncture of limited 
lialrility companies, and progressively necessary to con¬ 
solidate the vari^rus Acts, it might reasonaldy ly necessary 
seventy years afterwards to recognize .the form and 
structure of such conqranies in order to provide if* not 
protection at anj' rate articulation for the workws. On 
the other hand, it may be argued that evolution without 
legislation will*achieve the end more securtd^ijhait legisla¬ 
tion, 'and that if a satisfactory industrial structure should 
begin to appear as a result of study and research all over 
the world there will be little difficulty in ircrsuading owners 
aii3 managers to adopt it, since it will have been prov^'d 
to be to their own interest. On tliis point we may compare 
experiences in the United States and in Europe. The 
adoption of the various devices in the Ihiited States have 
been frankly in the iifthvidual interest of incilividnal 
industries. There has been no thought of a national 
structure, and though there arc signs of a realization that 
without some national structure there is a lack of parallel 
in the frrogress of the different schemes, yet so far as a 
demand has ariser» it ha*; been rather for district than for 
natidhal or federal organization. In Englacd the indtive 
9> 
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h.'is been less narrow, largely becjause wltalever individual 
schemes liave been adopted ther^, is alwaysothe national 
organization as it>; basis, so that it cannot justly be said 
that Uie adoption of Works. Committees has been primarily 
in the self-interest qf, the individual firm. In. France, 
as we have seen, attempt?, have been made to legislate 
for labour representation as part of the law governing 
limited liability companies, but it can hardly bo said‘to 
have succeeded, largely because it regarded the financial 
structure as tiie main structure and fitted a small labour 
representation into that structure. In Germany we sec 
the other extreme. It has been legislation all through. 
Works Councils were enjoyed bv legislation ; the Federal 
and the District Councils, so far as they are developed, gre 
the product of legislation. In Canada we can sec something 
of a middle course. There is to be a dep.irtment under 
the Ministry of Labour which will compile data on the 
subject of councils, which will watch the progress in diff¬ 
erent countries, and “ will maintain officers who would 
be available to give assistance and act as liaison officers 
betweep employers and workers where desire is expressed 
to create such councils.” This po.ssibly goes a shade 
farther, than ,in England where the Industrial Councils 
are recognized, but where they are " within very wide 
limits able to determine their own functions, machinery, 
and methods of working.” It is true that a request ^as 
made to the leading employers’ associations and trade 
unions in 1917 to ” consider thcTquestion of carrying out 
the recommendations of the Report” and tkat at''the 
same time there was an offer of “the services of the 
Ministry of Labour to give every assistance and to^be 
represented in a consultative capacity at the preliminary 
meetings.” It is a thin line between this and the Canadian 
offer of, pre.sumably, permanent liaison officers, but there 
is a real distinction. At any rate, the attitude fin both 
instances is widely different from +he legislative mandatory 
attitude which' has been adopted in Germarfy.. Thbre is 
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a little differgncij in a second type of industrial council 
in En|land in* which t]jie organizations on eitlier side are 
less definitely developed. In this ^ case thjre is a more 
positive -recognition of the* plf^ce of Government officia],s 
in the cpnstitHtion, but even here they qrc helpful towards 
.^the success of the council rather than positively a legislative 
part (jf Ihe council. Clause 21 of the Whitley Report 
dfles meditate legislation : “it may be desirable at some 
later stage for tlie Statc’Io give tfie sanction of law to agree¬ 
ments made by the cquncils, but the initialivc in this 
direction should come from the councils themselves.” Xhus 
it preserves the voluntary principle in the eslabtishment 
of the councils. 

. It is attractive*, at the outset, to trust to voluntary 
development, especially if enthusiasm is kindled a little by 
authoritative "injunctions. Yet the thought must have 
crossed many minds that we have slender reason for 
trusting the vojuntary principle. Those wfio, believe in 
profit-sharing are always anxious to makp it compulsory. 
There is a tendency, too, in the direction of making arbitra¬ 
tion compulsory.* Looking Irack on the history ofdhe past * 
there have been many disappointments. Even in the 
matter of shop, hours, which certainly sqf'.^ied to be a 
suitable field for voluntary acceptance of a generally- 
recognized principle, compulsory legislation proved to be 
iMvitable. Nor is experience of the extremely varied 
voluntary schemes in the United .States at all encouragiag. 
Schemes have been dried and modified and re-r.hajicd and 
finally dBcarded. There cannot be said to be even a 
trace of any central evolving plan. Even the Government 
a^istance which is in operation in Canada has led *o much 
more homogeneity than in the United States. Therj have 
been authoritati'^e committees in the United States. 
One committee in 1919 visited Great Britain to study the 
methods of dealing with the problems of reconstruction 
and especially the* various aspects of industry as^a result of 
the *Whitle5’ Report. As a result of this an Industrial 
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Conference, called together \iy Prtrtideill Wihon in January, 
1920, reported that ‘‘ the guiding thought of the conference 
has been that the right relationship between employer 
and t.mployec can be best piomotcd by the deliberate 
organization of .that , relationship. That organization 
should provide for the joint action of managers and 
engiloyecs in dealing with their common interests. It 
should emphasize the resjionsibility ot' managers to knhw 
men at least as intimalely as thcy'Kiiow materials, and the 
right and duty of enii)loyees to have a knowledge of the 
industry, its processes and policies. Employe;es need to 
understand tlicir relation to the joint endeavour so that 
they may once more have a crcaib-e interest in their work.” 
There, again, we arc face to face with fine ‘distinctions. 
The word ” control ” makes no entry and there is no 
suggestion of “ a voice in management’.” We have 
noticed that there is a fine distinction Ijetween the pro¬ 
posals in Cpnada and in England in respect of the relation¬ 
ship of Government departments to the joint committees, 
and "we may now notice an equally fine distinction between 
the suggestion of the Whitley Committee in England and 
the Industrial Conference in the United States. Though 
there is no suggestion of joint control in the report of the 
Whitley Committee, yet it docs suggest that there shall be 
" co-operation in carrying new ideas into effect and full 
consideration of the workpeople's point of view in relatmn 
tcythem," and this clearly goes farther in giving initiative 
to the workers than the comparative.passivity suggested 
in the American report whereby the workers " Inay once 
more have a creative interest ” by means of a fuller 
understanding. Moreover, the American report legajds 
the individual industry as the unit basis whereas the 
Whitley Report recognizes the organteation of labour, 
and in the letter from the Ministry of Labour dated the 
20th October, 1917, it is even suggested that " in some 
industries it may be considerca by both employers and 
employed thaf a system of Works Coiftmittces is 
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unnecessary qwiijg to tUe perfection of tlie arrangements 
already in* .ojieration ^for dealing with tlio difTiculties 
arising in particular works between the management and 
the trade union olTicials.”* Tlje emphasis on districts iji 
the Wlytley Report is very striking and brings us nearer 
^to a formal organization of industry as a whole rather than 
a pragmfitic device to enable ownership and workers in 
iiftlividual industrie* the bettei' to understand each other. 
In^short, the Americfli reporf does not recognize file 
organization either' of epiployers or of labour as portion 
of the proposed organization, while the English Jiroppsals 
are actually based uifon the organization of eTnployers 
and of labour. Thus tfie former is jmrely voluntary ; 
the latter ■'tends. a little in the direction of authori¬ 
tative organization, though falling short of siatutory 
organiz.ations* ' 

Several proposals have been made with the object of 
ensuring the rejiresentation of work])eoi)le oip Boards of 
Directors. In Erance legislation has been passed to that 
end, providing for a separate organization under which 
every limited liability company may create, by Jhe side 
of the ordinaiy organization of caiiilal, another organization 
to deal with what are called aciions-lraraii .iyhk^i will be 
shares alloted gratuitously to the woi kers in the industry, 
conferring the same riglus as ordinary shares but with 
fhe difference of being the property of the workers col¬ 
lectively in the form of a co-operative society w|iich ^'ill 
distribute the dividends* as it decides. This arrangeincm 
is open to the serious criticism that in no sense does it 
include the workers in interest in management ; it oilly 
ii^cludes them in participation. M. Gide says iliat the 
workers are difficult to per.suade to become sharehplders, 
and he doubts the wisdom of making them shareholders 
by compulsion, that is by the management deciding 
that fhey shall be shareholders. ’J'here are obvious 
difficulties in innking tthe workers shareholders in the 
. ordfhary sefise and in conferring all f he right's of sfiareholders 
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upon them, since their point of vkw is essentially different, 
and it was -this difference which the French law attempted 
to meet. Oddly (-nougli, though we should say that this 
separate organization failed in hot giving the workers any 
share in management or any " voice ” in management, 
the French employers regarded it with apprehension as 
leading to some diminution in their authoritative control. 
In Germany the Acts to which allusion has been made 
provide that “ where there is a Board of Control one or 
two members of the Works Council shall be deputed to 
serve on the Board with full voting rights.” This has 
not achieved any particular result's. It is very difficult 
to obtain authoritative data since the influence of this 
isolated aspect of the general movement canliot well he 
distinguished from tlie influence of the Works Council, 
and we have to content ourselves with the general opinion 
that it is not regarded as being of much more than theoreti¬ 
cal value. Tlie workpeople regard themselves as so hope¬ 
lessly out-voted on the Board that representation is of 
littlfi practical value and really becomes merely the accept¬ 
ance of a claim to " a share in control, just as certain 
officials are called upon to have one share in the capital. 
In so far, therefore, as we are to find some sphere in which 
legislation may operate to bring about an industrial 
structure in which there will be truer co-operation between 
what still remain as the two sides, more or less antagonistic, 
there is clear evidence that it will not be brought about by 
means of compulsory or permissive representation of the 
workers on Boards of Directors, ’ 

^ome thinkers have made the bolder suggestion that it 
is to be brought about by mean^ of an Industrial Parlia¬ 
ment. This suggestion is more v/ide-reaching than is 
generally supposed. There is, of course] something to be 
said for the claim that when the land was the only industry 
the House of Lords was in effect a functional Parliament 
side by side with the House of G-rmnioiis as based upon 
terriforial repre^ntation. The parallel hardly stands the 
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test of exarnjnaVion. Title liouse of Lords riyircsented 
not so muff* the function, as a function, but the social 
prestige which attached from feudal dajti to Jhat function. 
It is not»easy to see how aTiy fimctional Parliament'’could 
* existj without* in some way impin<:^ng jiipon tlie respon¬ 
sibilities and the powers of *he Legislative Parliament. 
As time ^oes on an increased portion of legislation is con¬ 
cerned with industfy. Nor has it ever been carefully 
fhouglit out to what 'Tixtcnt an Industrial Parliament 
would have powers’ of ijs own. In Germany there is a 
wide difference of opinion on this subject and those who 
press for actual iniliafive and legislative powers to be 
given to the hederal Economic Council are not those, in 
tlie main, vVlio luive high respect for the parliamentary 
system as based on general representation, but rathi!r those 
who wish to set some evolution in the direction of Guilds or, 
at any rate, in the direction of control by the producers 
themselves. lty,some instinct the English-speaking race 
foresees much the same difficulty. It is .obviously easy 
to say that the Industrial Parliament should be niefely 
advisory, that it ‘should be a gathering of expert.s«to give 
its special contribution to industrial questions from both 
sides of the eternal issue, and should be ccr'fjvt^d with 
such ‘powers. Apart from the question whether such a 
limitation could possibly be permanent there is the further 
qftcstion whether an Industrial Parliament which was 
merely a’fvisory could do more thajj incite the Legislative 
Parliament to be onf^-sided, from the point of view of the 
consumer nt large, to all projects. It would certainly be 
suspicious of any agreement which might be reached by 
thj^ two sides of an Eroftomic or Industrial Parlihment, 
and this suspicion might lead to a basic hostility between 
the two Houses. ‘The question of a second chamber is 
not solved by making the second clianiber an industrial 
chambef and merely advisory. Further, the relationship 
of the State to industrj* must be administrative as well 
as leSislativc* and it is hardly conceivable Uiat if powers 
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were given to an Indnsti'ia' ParHament-tliqt liody would 
be content 'o stand aside and allow all the 'administration 
ol industrial auestfons to be carried out under the direction 
jd’ the rival body. Administration, „uf its esseiK'e, must 
have re.gard to the velfare of citizens as "a whylc, and 
manifestly an Industrial ■'.’arliament—as Germany has 
discovered—finds that much of its possible achievement is 
robbed of its direct authority by the fact that in the ailinin- 
istration of the law regard is hadOtnly to the domination 
of the legislative body. Lastly, there has been very little 
expression of public disappointment at the failure to 
establish a central Joint Council for all industry, as was 
proposed by the Joint Industrial Conference. Nothing 
more has been heard of that proposal,' and it is hard to 
believe that if there were any deep-lying preference for 
such a device'in addition to a Legislative'Parliament of 
two Houses the refusal to take action as recommended 
by such ;tn influential liody would have been taken so 
quietly by the public or by the trade unions or by the 
employers. We may sum up, therefore, that there seems 
to be no likelihood ol any movement, having as its object 
the fashioning of an industrial structure, taking the shape 
of a cla’in for«an Industrial Parliament. 

Nor at the other pole is there a likelihood of an agitation 
for legislation in favour of Works Committees. It is 
taken for granted that such committees are likely to 
succeed in proportion as they are the result of a spontaneous 
voluntary movement. That maf be true, but if it is to be 
taken as a reason for not compelling all industries to have 
Works Committees it is to be examined carefully as it 
may have wider implications thtin we suppose. Temper¬ 
ance. for example, is likely to be successful in proportion 
as it is the result of a voluntary exercise of will, but no one 
would leap to the conclusion from this that there should 
not be restrictive legislation of some sort in respect of the 
sale of into.xicating liquor. In short, law is for behoof 
of Vhe weaker brethren. Few of us spend *oui days in 
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trembling (ea. oi the police, 'but that is no reason for 
withdrawing'the police force. If law is necessary to compel 
certain among us to conform to conduct which the majority 
. wojrld vo'luntarily adopt then it might reasonably be claimed 
that'a legal and compulsory Wdilcs Council is needed 
‘-aost in tliose individual indusoies where there is the least 
moral stimulus in the direction of establishing a Works 
Council. In other wor^s, the fact that there is such a 
moral stimulus in ifself goes a long way towards rendering 
the machinery unnecessary, for already there is the spirit 
of potential co-operation. For other reasons, although 
the total number of workers covered by the joint bodies of 
all kinds is about three'and a half millions—as .shown 
irf the trades union congress book on “ Industrial 
IJegotiations ”—there arc vast sections of, worker's, such 
as miners, iron and steel workers, and cotton workers, 
all highly organized, who are not included in the system 
and have other methods of negotiation. Apart from this it 
is not at all proved that Works Councils are always 
necessary or, indi;ed, desirable. The Whitley Report said 
that a triple organization was necessary—in the wofkshops, 
the districts, ard nationally, but the Government Blue Book 
on Works Comn.ittees points out that in b’oi.-T^ises the 
strength of trade union organization makes Works’ 
Qommitfees unnecessary for the purpose which calls them 
into existence in a number of industries. Clearly, therefore, 
it would be very dilhcult for legisldion to draw so fine"'a 
distinction, and though we might say that we should like 
to see Works Committees universally adopted yet it js 
hardly possible for such an injunction to be based upon 
legislative compulsion. Moreover, the fact that in England 
the system is based upon the recognition of trade uliions 
makes it impossible to legislate for Works Committees 
without at the same time making membership of a trade 
union compulsory, and that is a step which could not be 
claiijed to jjc consistent with the general conception on 
Ifie part ’of the public of the place of trade unions in the 

8- (1878) 20 pp. 
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organized^ State. Thus wlvle we recogpiz^ t*lie good of 
Works Committees and especiallydhcir necfcssfty in cases 
, where organi^.atiofi is weak on either side and where the 
spirit'd co-operation has,not'-been (Jevelopcd, pet it is 
clear that any ati^inptito bring in compulsory legislation 
would mean much more than tlie establishment of Works 
Committees. The warning in the Government Blu^ Book 
is worth quoting at this jioint : “ Tlifc further charge Iws 
been made, in regard to 'one or fwo industries, that tlie 
employers were proposing, in thp naiVie of the Wliitley 
Rejvirt, to form Works Committees without connection 
witli the unions, and from these dommittecs to build up 
District and National Councils, representative of employers 
and employed. It must, however, be emph'asized thpt 
any such action is directly opposed to the proposals of 
the Whitley Report. These proposals look 'lo the control 
of Works Committees by National or District’Councils . . .” 
Thus we can safely reach the conclusion, that legislation 
cannot begin with Works Committees. The tide has run 
mu(?h too swiftly against Government interference in 
privateiindustr}' to permit tlie authoritalive organization 
of such bodies for each industry. 

Nor is it atidl likely that legislation cijuld begin at the 
other end and fashion a compulsory framework for Joint 
Industrial Councils, and this for the opposite reason. 
Whereas the authoritative establishment of Works 
Councils would lead to some suspicion of an attempt to 
undermine centralized trade umonsrby emphasizing the 
separate existence of control in single industries as dis¬ 
tinguished from the central body, the authoritative estab- 
lishmcBt of Joint Industrial Couilcils on the national plane 
would be a recognition of trade unions as an actual part 
of industrial administration on the national scale in a 
way for which public opinion is not yet prepared. Public 
opinion may be said to be ready for the State endburage- 
ment of speh councils, and even fer something which goes 
beyhnd mere encouragement by a well-guard6d partihiing 
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in the deliUferatic^ns, but, it wguld liardly go so far as to 
recognize tRe^kade union as a legalized entity,iii’ national 
adminfttration. Recent legislation s»enis to indicate 
rather tlje opposite lenderxy. Of its essence coryoratj 
*baigaining n^ards the trade union organization as a 
suitalale articulation for industrial representation, but it is 
■’^bargaiilfng ” after all, and to construct a body to 
function as controlling or directing the industrial relation¬ 
ship is to go fartlier tliaW this. Compulsory “bargaining” 
seems to imply a contradiction in terms. It would be to 
regard tlie centralized organization of trade unions as 
being in some sense dominant by law over tlie whole 
organization, and to do t^jis is precisely to accentuate the 
restlessness w’luch Jhe process of devolution characteristic 
of tlie Whitley system is directed to remedy. Mcce than 
that, it is to*be said that the Joint Indirstrial Councils 
are, at most,* organizations which arc to decide broad 
I)rinci]des largely by inspiration from the wfiole country. 
The devolution to District and Works Councils is to provide 
that inspiration, and the National Joint Council of‘the 
future can only ITe truly effective if there is a free channel * 
upwards for that inspiration. It is at this point that at 
present the weakness lies. 

E,xpe*rience in Germany lias proved the same thing. 
There arc those who criticize the German system on Die 
gtound that at the ends, the Works Councils and the 
Federal tcononiic Council, the system is too rigid and timt 
the conception of DgitriA Councils is too vague. On the 
other hand Diere are tliose critics wlio urge tliat the 
Federal Economic Council should lie given powers eqiiSl 
ti^Parliamcnt and that it ns unsatisfactory for so aulhorita- 
tive a body to be merely advisory. Both views point to 
a defect in association between the Works Councils and 
the Federal Council. If there were effective District 
Councilk there would be hesitation in claiming greater 
powers for the Federal Council and the over-rigidity 
pf tBe WorlA Councils would be modified. The prejinlice 
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in France against National Joint .Council^ is^based largely 
upon the le*r that with such counpils in opfeiation sooner 
or later ther^ wiH be a demand for power whicfi may 
(ynfliot with the power of the Central Parliament. In 
the United States^ thi^e are neither District nor JFe(Jeral 
Councils, and there seems to be no development in the 
direction of Federal organization, but there are (Jefinife 
claims that if Works Councils of any "kind are to becoihe 
effective there must be some correlation in districts. 
In England there is some movement in another direction. 
The.idea is being pressed under the guise of an Industrial 
Cabinet,* the salient difference betng that Uie National 
Council proposed in 1919 would be a much larger body, 
corresponding probably to the Federal •Econofni.c Coimc;il 
of Germany with its 300 members, whereas the Industrial 
Cabinet would*be much smaller and would ejonsist only of 
about 20. What the sponsors of either suggestion have 
to face is the question of correlating such^ body with tlie 
Political Parliament and the Political Cabinet. It is all 
very well to say that the functions of such a Cabinet or 
such aai Industrial Parliarnent are distributed among 
various bodies, including Government dcimartments and 
Industrial Courts and Joint Industrial Councils, but the 
answer is that they are all subordinate to the general will 
of the Elective Parliament. 

Yet when all is said there does seem to be some unrest 
oij the subject. Evidence accumulates that in all the 
experiments which have been made.the District Council 
is the vulnerable point. That evidence comes from 
Germany, from the United States, from Italy and from 
Francet and it comes in differefit guises. It is the v^y 
strength of the Federal Economic Council in Germany— 
the “ paper " strength, some will say—nvhich has brought 
to the front the desire for a well-established district system. 
It is the chaotic individualism of the American experiments 
which haye led to a desire for some •co-ordination. In 
Frahce the district system is working well ancf the Conseik 
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de Prud’hoinfws,succeeded wll for many years, within 
their limitations. In Italy the real dispute surrouAds 
the structure of the District Councils.'’ In» England the 
District •Councils are in being, but they are criticised as 
being p^e gheJsts of the Joint Industrial Council, and many 
Clinkers, approaching the question from different angles, 
are suggesting that the District Councils should become 
loial administrative controlling bodies, if not over all 
mdustry at any rate^ver cognate or allied industries. 
They would argue that .in so far as devolution from the 
' central legislative body to other bodies is a development 
which we are {o expect it will be mucli less likely to produce 
friction if it is a devoluCon from the central body to a 
local body, and that with such a process of devolution there 
is less likelihood of misunderstanding than ther^ would 
be with a centralized Industrial Parliament naturally 
eager to act independently of the Elective, Parliament. 
Moreover, they would say that a District Council, including 
several industries in its organization, would be an excellent 
safeguard against the dangers of Joint Industrial Councils , 
governing one industry. In some instances a "greater 
claim is made ^or District Councils, and there is a parallel 
in Germany to thyi particular movement. It wa%rnAitioned 
a little time ago at a large meeting in London held to discuss 
certain ideals of management. The speaker urged the 
adoption^ of District Councils primarily inaugurated by 
Chambers of Commerce, having the^eneral representation 
of employers as well«<tvorkpcople and so to provide for 
a local parliament of industry, which would include ajl 
the interests involved, not excluding the interest of the 
consumer. Here, of cour?e, there is a difficulty, fbr it is 
by no means easy to represent the interest of the consumer. 
In the case of vertical trusts, for example, the producer 
it one stage is the consumer in his relation to the stage 
aelow. Yet there can be little doubt that such a council 
night have a whiJlesonre influence. It is in respect of 
;»oups o^ separate manaeements rather than trusts tliat 
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there is tjie chief danger, fw in the abser.ce,of competition 
there is lefe encouragement in ttese cases «to efficiency, 
while the lar^e industry is probably efficiently organized. 
Cver^ Works Council in. the'district would b(? able to 
affect the deliberatiorts of the District Council, by, pre¬ 
senting its own ca.se. It w(iuld be definitely to the intercut, 
of the district as a whole to arrest any initial dispute, 
while the bearing of a (Jisputc in ofie trade upon otlier 
trades would receive consideration at the earliest sjage. 
But its prime value would lie in. the fact tliat one of the 
dangers of Works Councils would be modified. Altogether 
apart from the criticism that Works Councils m.ay become 
conspiracies of employers and workpeople against the 
consumer, there is a danger in the organization, of Works 
Councils that,they may think and act too independenUy 
of other industries and that the prcsei)! organization 
through District and National Joint Councils does not 
offer sufficient safeguard. It is well tils’! jqint meetings 
at each stage, should remove misunderstandings within 
the industry and that cacji side shoujd be enlightened 
by thc*other side. But when this understanding becomes 
too close an understanding and becomes ajiositive welding 
together is not without its perils. .Indeed, a, perfect 
organization of individual industries within the bounds 
of each industry may bring an incnistation which will 
make the members more or less indifferent to, jvell-being 
if. other industries., Here lies the strongest argument 
for some type of District Council'vviiich not yet has been 
fashioned for us. The organization of industry can only 
be partial unless it provides at some point or other for a 
generil inclusion of a mutuality between industries, which 
will counteract the narrowing tendencies both of centralized 
trade unionism and of highly cfficicVit Works Councils 
in individual industries. We need not underrate the 
difficulties. It may be possible to suggest to various indus¬ 
tries in <a certain region that they viTould gain from the 
establishment of District Councils where the r'epr6scntatiws 
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of l)otIi siaes of^cach industry could meet the representa¬ 
tives of tile,trades and*comniercc and local government of 
the iTeighhonrhood, but there will I)o especial difficulty 
. in suggesting to t\\?o industries dealing in the same product 
that they shifiihLmeet and that, to^some extent, they shmiid 
reveal their secrets. If the proposal succeeded it is difficult 
To see lft)w some serious modification of competition could 
be avoided, so tha* the net result might be the establish- 
'iiient of regional mWiopolies'for each industry. Mill’s 
words come back to us at this point : " They forget that 
wherever competition is not, mono])ol 3 ' is; and that 
monopoly, in all its fofms, is the taxation of the industrious 
for the support of indjilence, if not of plunder. They 
{orget, too, that .with the exception of competition among 
labourers, all other competition is for the bene§t of the 
labourers, by cheapening the articles they consume." 
Possibly this is unnecessarily alarmist and, indeed, apart 
from District Committees it is hardly the <?ase that stern 
competition is the factor we have been led to believe 
or that such a development as is here discussed would 
suddenly brings it, as a liv*ing principle, to an gnd. Oif 
the other hand, the District Committees might find it 
necessary anci practicable in some cases to ^ncourage 
competition, and they would have the povrer and the 
incentive to do so in those cases where competition seemed, 
"on a cool examination of the evidence, to be of benefit. 

In tfiose cases where competition cannot be proved to 
be of benefit it is yisi^ils well tlufl it slioiild end, whether 
as a result of District Committees or otherwise, and it is 
salutary to remember that competition is not alwliys 
^eneficent. There hav* been cases of stupendejus waste 
of raw material, of processes of manufacture and of human 
energy, in undirected competition in the past. When 
we come more closely to the discussion of detail it may 
appeSr that the railway scheme, which has been outlined 
in earlier pages,,offers a trustworthy link between district 
arfd district. It is seemly that railways, as the»living 
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nerves of physical intercommunfcation; thus 

function., In a sense they Have done piunew lyork in the 
establishment of a triple organizttion on sficli a, scale, 
. with ramifications throughout the country. Some of 
tile diificulties incidental to the establishment of'District' 
Committees for all intfastries may seeni to come nearer 
soluVion if local conditions ds regards transit and.distribur 
tion can thus be brought within the purview of the District 
Committees. There is ground forJiope, too, in the local 
committees which have been established by the National 
Alliance of Employers and Employed. These committees 
consist pf representatives of emplo 3 'ers and of trade 
unions and are in being (December, 1921)- in thirt 5 '-si.x 
districts. Two members of the local committee are chosen 
to represent the district on the central body of the Allianct;. 
The conlmittee^ have dealt with unemployment, indiisfri-il 
education, local transport, trade boards,, food prices, 
industrial training of ex-service men, local housing, land 
cultivation, arbitration in local disputes, factory, inspect ion. 
Through their agency, schemes of education in economics 
,and cognate subjects have ,been inaugjirated under a 
Directo^ of Economic Education. 

We need not, therefore, postulate the need for legisla¬ 
tion, butib-is reasonably safe to say thaV if legislation is 
to enter at all it will enter at the stage of District Councils. 
It is also safe to say that if this is to happen the whol? 
conception of District Councils will need to be d<"i'eloped. 
There are several aspegts of this question which will call 
for consideration. The encouragerheiT! of a local sense of 
corporateness of all industry will come first. That means 
to some extent the surrender of the idea of competition as 
the fouildation feature of all industry. It is curious tfi,' 
how great an extent this idea has penetrated our minds, 
even after competition itself, in any active sense, has 
passed away. Industries are conducted, even if tjiere is 
no actual rivalry between them, with an aloofness which 
is astonishiog. There is a disinclinAion tb discuss metlipds 
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of organ^za*joi>. The/e is a shrinking from mutual in¬ 
timacy. R is worthy of notice, too, tliat tliifs aloofness is 
even more marked in cases where one nidu!«(.ry in a district, 
has adtipted some particular jnethod of organizatflm si«ch 
as.co-^iartnershlp or a liberal pa n o,f staff consultation. 
,It is as if such action brov.ght about what is almost a 
reaction in the neighbouring industries. This striking 
characteristic of certain indiis|ries is most marked in the 
Ujiited States where the developments have been very 
varied, but it is also ovideni in England where there has 
been more uniformity and homogeneity in the development. 
It has been,least eviefent in (iennany W'hcre the State has 
gone farlher^in laying down an industrial structure than 
<any ollrer government has attempicd ; it has also been 
Jess evident in I'Tance, largely in consequence of-the well- 
established \vns:cils de I’rud’homines which have e.verciscd 
an influence extending far beyond the bounds for which 
they were, created. Article II of the law of March, 1907, 
says that these councils are established “ pnder the proposi¬ 
tion of the Minister of luslice and of the Minister of 
Labour after consullalion with the ('hambers of (*ommercc 
and the ruljng bodies of the arts and of municipal 
authorities.” ^ny develojunent of industrial .01 f^anization 
worth the name must be evidc-nced in .some sort of cohesion 
of varied industrial life in the districts, whereby both 
constructive effort and effective scdf-ciiticism may be 
jrossible. When we arc looking-for some possibility of 
delegation of Govcr..i‘i1c‘nl administration from the centre 
there sdbms to be a prospect, or at le.'ist a possibility, of 
the delegation of such administration of industrial relations 
^,s would be quite consistent with county and municiiral 
administration of general social life outside industry. 
The areas may flot coincide with these are.is, and in the 
Local Goveinment Act of 1888 there is provision for 
joint action between neighbouring councils which might, 
indicate the basis for- a regional system morja suited to 
inclustiy. ’There is a safeguard in the,Works Ctiuncil 
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at one end,of the scale ; thefe is a <safegu!lr(;lf in .the Joint 
Industrial (afhncil at the otlier ondl' It may \)e that we 
•arc coming toUnolher conception of Federal Government 
which will include as a parollel functioti to,its ordinary 
parliamentaiy procednrh''sonic delegation of the ditcct4on 
of such industrial machinery*as can be evolved, ajid that* 
this will become some type of District Council of Wliicl^, 
as yet, we have only a .shadowj^.conception. 

We can almost foiesee another Home Rule inovemevnt 
for the local control of industry. " Certainly those who 
claim" th^t it will come about by voluntary means may 
urge that necessity will again be tlie mother of invention, 
that it will be discovered sooner oi* later that .some correla¬ 
tion is needed between Works Councils, that the Joint 
Industrial Council, while, doing something to produce., 
correlation between organized employers and organized 
workers, is unjble to produce correlation between industry 
and industry and that tlie District Councils, as .at present 
devised, arc no m«re able to correlate industry with industry 
than the Joint Industrial Council. Those, who hold this 
view cart point to compulsory arbitration as a sort of 
warning, and they can say with justice that, the English 
instinct dgainst compulsory arliitration h,\s been praved 
to be a sound instinct, and from (his they can urge, with 
some cogency, that a compulsory scheme for the districts, 
to include, various aspects of industrial life in we body 
would equally be a relation of^ Englisli fundamental 
conceptions. They may add that t'hT very spirit of tlie 
parjiciilar development in England, that is the \Vhitley 
method, is based upon voluntary acceptance of the idea 
by both‘sides. To this it may be replied that the sort*' 
of District Council which seems to be needed for the corre¬ 
lation of various industries, or as we may say of the indus¬ 
trial whole in a district, calls for something more llipn an 
agreement between two sides already accustomed to meeting 
round a conciliation table or arotind cAuncil tables ,of 
various kinds. , To bring together the represeritatives,' 
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of local commel^:ial inlcrcsts* of employers’ associations, 
of tnwJe un’ions, by n.eans of persi’ jsion olfly will be a 
task of another order, for rmless it is done%n exceedingly 
' ipcliisiv’e fasljion it will have diminished authority. * There 
is l(,r al point “of view in all iitdustjial questions. Mr. 
John Murray’s speech in Kondon, to which reference 
h^s '6een made, states this point effectively: “Our 
.industrial areas are fr4| of agenides of sorts for the keeping 
of the peace, or, at all events, for dealing with various sides 
of business and industry. There are very genteel bodies 
called Chambers of Commerce ; I have never had personal 
contact with them, I do not know what they do, but 
judging from.f)utside 1 tfo not think they do much. They 
ifould dtr more. 1 have been inside Trade Councils. They 
■talk. Whether they do more than that, ,1 do nftt know, 
but I think Jhey could be made to do more. And then 
we have Whitley Councils of all isorts, in ^very trade in 
the countr.y, ( (jmposed of employers aiul workpeople with 
particular knowledge of the conditions*of that trade— 
well enough eqjripped to c:^ry through a ce’-tain amount, 
of pacification, but all of them one-sided, all of therfl narrow. 
We want in tljc industrial areas the setting up of a statutoiy 
bodj? jvhich sh;;41 gather up all these fragmentary agencies 
and powers into itself, so that, with the knowledge of all the 
.industrial and Inisiness life of the community, it shall be 
there to,be appealed to, to set a standard of behaviour, 
to maintain an atmog^iere of goijd will within the limits 
of the area of whicli*fris the authority. We have all these 

isolated agencies, aii these individual men, all these 

• 

philanthropic centres, and all these Whitley Councils, 
rfeut no Whitley Council represents the commuitity. No 
Chamber of Commerce docs ; no Trades Council does, 
and no Trade Union. We want something that will super¬ 
sede ^e narrowness and the special interest of these bodies 
and birild up the business life of the community into some- • 
thjpg vivid and MecisAe, something that was .well rooted 
,in the‘social sense, something that was qispired by*good 
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social feeling, something-tlif.t by Ijeing tl'.erj', ii^ the midst 
of the comMunily, appealed to in, times of \ronblg, and 
^ empowered by Parliament to take action in times of trouble, 
and generally to shepherd und watch over the wh^le affair 
of industry.” 

For it cannot be doubted that as " each heart kno\y,s 
its own bitterness,” each district knows its own incLustrial 
problems. It knows the local effects'of unrest and dis¬ 
content, and the dreaded contingencies which wait upon 
a dispute in any particular industry. There is a. census 
communis yet to be cultivated, w'hich might indeed be 
of gi'eat value in bringing to arlicnilation deep thoughts 
and an.xieties which lie strangely and sullenly hidden. 
It may be that some method of reprOsentatioc can be 
devisedsio generally acceptalile as to win its own way into 
adoption, possibly with some modification' in different 
districts , on the other hand, it may be that following the 
example of ifrade Boards and of Industrial Councils for 
industries wherc,.organization is defective, it will be ncces- 
sary*for legislation or government administration to devi.se 
the fraiiework. 

Indeed, w'e seem to stand in respect of^induslry in a 
position .curiously akin to that in which.,\ve stood forty 
years ago in resjicct of local goveinment. Mr. Trevelyan in 
British History in the Nineteenth Century tells us that the 
characteristic unit of interest has changt'd vastly since 
17Q(). ” In the life o^ our day, the characteristic unit 
is the town, the factory or the union. Then it 

was the country village. Village life embraced die chief 
dally concerns of the majority of Fnglishmen. It w as the 
principal nursery of the national* character. I'lie village 
was not then a moribund society, as in the nineteenth 
century ; nor was it, as in our own day.*a society hoping 
to revive by the Iiackwash of life returning to it from the 
, town. It contained no inspected school imparting a 
town-madc,view of life to successivi' genarations of young 
rustic's, ])reparing for migration to other scJnesi City» 
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civilization,* WHii its newspapers ana .magazines, Jiad not 
siipplanteij provincial, speech -and village tradition." 
Until,local |;overnmert was brought about In 1888 local 
life obtained scant recognition. County Councils, as then, 
'established, " substituted local representative instilutioxs 
for the»administnition of rural affa'i.s by nominated magis- 
*fates.”. All towns with ovbr 50,000 inhabitants were 
tijrned into " county boroughs.” There can be little 
.doubt -that this fiajj^ wrouglit immense good. It has 
awakened interest, and it is significant that even in Ireland, 
where such institution.i liad to face a special prejudice, 
they were productive^ of beneficial results and disclosed 
unexpected administrative talent. There are movements 
for what we may call tht dissemination of industry. The 
rbady transfer of'high power may yet work a revolution, 
J^nd the villa|;e, as the centre of industry, m<iy come into its 
own. Perhaps the county or the urban district may not be 
suitable areas for the devolution of nationaj authority in 
the control of industry, but there is already a precedent 
for the delimitation of areas ad rem. Tl»e discussion of a 
possible “ industrial regiqp ” to surround Donca'stei , 
as its centre, for the puriHisc of securing the consMeration 
of health andamenities in the laying-out of a new industrial 
area.'may open the way to the recognition of new*delimita- 
tions of areas for the purposes of District Industrial Councils. 
..There is another asjiect of the problem. We have seen 
in respect of Germany the difficulties which lie in the way 
of the administration ^f the EighW-hours-a-day Law. ‘As 
time goes on there wTifte more and more labour legislation, 
and the task of fitting it in with local conditions will^be 
increasingly difficult. It may be all to advantage if 
‘■future labour legislation is of the permissive tyflb, rather 
fluid in its indications, but calling upon local opinion to 
be definite and crystallized before effective law can be 
passed. For such a purpose District Industrial Councils 
would be needed. Tliey would accept their powers not • 
byjdevolution meVely but by prescription and the authority 
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of Parliament aiid the jijdiciary would be left'unimpaired, 
while thele would be a wholesome'reaction icpoh the moral 
sense of the local communities and a twofold healthy 
rivalry between community and community. Jt wouli;! 
fie twofold, for it woulcj be*a rivalry in resprtit of econofnic' 
success side hy side with a, rivalry in moral responsitility 
for the protection of the workers. 

We may, jicrhaps, be content to have the analy.sis'at 
this point. An attempt fo see befund the various move¬ 
ments throughout the world need not necessarily be oVer- 
positive as to results. Certainly it will be hesitant in ' 
prophecy. Those who have a vision of firmly amalgamated 
trade unions doing constant (laltlo with firmly amal¬ 
gamated cmployei's’ associations may be allowed to retain 
their symewhat sombre view of the future. Those, on 
the other hand, who ha\-e a vision of some constructive 
co-operation lietwcen the two great forces m'ay be forgiven 
if they thinl?—or at least if they hope—that such a co¬ 
operation will call lor some organization of industry, 
and that this general organization is not conceivable on 
the national scale. Not only'will such a l;eneral organiza¬ 
tion be limited by somewhat narrow geographical bounds, 
but it ^ill be limited in its functions bofh by effective 
Works Councils at one end and by Joint Inclustrial 
Councils at the other end. Its authority, its value as a 
focusing [mint for varied industrial experiences in th*e 
district, its influence over public opinion will not be 
impaired by these limftations. Ithiluir will it be the case 
that the limitations will throw its real scope of oiierations 
ntore definitely before the minds of men. At least that 
seems tp be more than possible. «The attempts to iilfluenyj 
the public mind psychologically, by means of posters and 
pamphlets, will prove to be less finally effective than a 
publicly-recognized body before whom, for its mature 
deliberation, the facts h;ive been laid. These are coitsidera- 
tions which may well lie taken inttj.accoimt apart from the 
question whether it is necessary to fashior* by latv % 
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constitution for, such a bociy.; A careful study of the 
position wkiCh such a body might hold, ij;i telation to 
employers, in relation to workers, in relaiio^ to the general 
prosperity of a district as dejicndent upon its industries," 
in ^he,relatif)nship between industry and industry, might 
reveal some form or method which could be adopted 
vohiritarily, leaving the way open for later legislation, 
a*fter some succesif had liccn achieved. Tiiis work is still 
beiore the analytic indent. It is not incomprehensible 
that it is in this direc;lion that the minds of students in 
America, I'rnncc, Germany, Italy, and England are turning. - 
All that has been dofte—and much has been doiic—leaves 
the gap more patent.. Industries are being organized 
internally, as vJe may say. Vertical trusts are doing 
something to organize them externally, but with the 
disadvantage of leaving the horizontaf* relationship as 
hard and as aloof as over. Bold schemes of Cabinets of 
Industry and of Industrial Parliainents aA put forward, 
and these m.ay indicate either an aspiration in the direction 
we are indicating or they may indicate sheer despair with 
the present I’arliamcntary’mcthod. Trusts and.combin^s 
and " understandings ” and associations are est,ablished. 
Those indicatigns are of value to the student as,suggcsting 
a deduction which seems to be inevitable from the present 
tendencies in the organization of industry. In so far as 
they have progressed they reveal unmistakably the need 
for some closer co-ordination bel ween industry and indystry. 
What form that cr.-«filiation wiTi take is a question upon 
which It is permissible to differ, but the frank discussion 
of such differences will be of value just in so far as*11 is 
cautious, enlightened,* and free from the iniluence of 
preconceived doctrines. It may be that it is on this very 
point that the polemic of the future will turn. 
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